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THE UNION REVIEW 
EDITORIALS 


Making No Promises 


While angling for subscriptions, the Edi- 
torial Board of The Union Review missed 
few opportunities to broadcast what was 
coming. Now, with subscription blanks 
signed and dollar bills safely locked away, 
we rush to tell our public what not to ex- 
pect. With ourselves registered in print as 
disclaimers in this first issue, we hope to 
answer all future complaints with a lusty, 
“We told you so.” 

First, don’t expect us to rock the world. 
For the first couple issues at least, we prob- 
ably won’t publish anything so spectacular 
as Luther’s Ninety-Five Theses or the New 
Yorker. Sometimes we'll be neither pro- 
found nor clever. The one thing we will do 
is register student thought. Good or bad, 
that should at least be significant. We 
think enough of ourselves to hope that at 
times our stuff may be of some value other 
than an Exhibit X in a collection of intel- 
lectual curiosities. Now and then a student 
in these halls, tapping the juice of our theo- 
logical dynamos, may pop out with some- 
thing worth more than scattered glances 
on the subway between here and Ninety- 
Sixth Street. And at other times a student’s 
point of view may add a refreshing element 
to the sometimes hot winds of doctrine. 
Beyond this, we make no promises. 

Second, don’t expect us to be consistent. 
We'll probably change our minds between 
issues. Even if we don’t, consistency will 
be the last thing we’ll look for in the welter 
of opinions among the student body. So if 
an editorial on page four is the perfect 
answer for one on page two, don’t com- 


plain, but congratulate the author on page 
four. If we waited for an article that would 
suit everybody in the Student Body, or even 
on the Editorial Board, our first issue would 
have to forsake the realm of time for eter- 
nity. Don’t pin any views in this journal 
on the Seminary, the students, or the Edi- 
torial Board; they belong to those who have 
their names tacked on the articles. 

With the buck passed that far, we’re 
looking forward to hearing your criticisms 
and getting your contributions. We’re rash 
enough to hope that “we’ve got something 
here,” but we’re not promising anything. 

R. S. 


“Tt Is Later Than You 
Think’’ 


Democracy today is a perilious and ex- 
citing adventure. It partakes, says Max 
Lerner in his recent book Jt Is Later Than 
You Think, of the sweat and blood of the 
real world. It must survive, for it is the best 
instrument for giving us the kind of world 
we want to live in. The great battle today 
is over what democracy means and how 
it can survive. 

Huey Long once most truly said that 
when fascism comes in this country it will 
come as an anti-fascist movement. It seems 
tragic to think that our people, in their 
desire and attempt to preserve democracy, 
will unknowningly destroy it. This is why . 
we oppose such super-patriotic organiza- 
tions as those of Father Coughlin, the 
Christian Front, the Ku Klux Klan, the 
Silver Shirts, and the German-American 


Bund. But it must be understood that these 
groups cannot be legislated out of existence. 
The purpose which they serve cannot be 
eradicated by legislation any more than can 
drunkenness or immorality. The Constitu- 
tion clearly provides for the prosecution of 
those engaged in criminal activities, and all 
such should be investigated and punished 
through the regular channels of the De- 
partment of Justice. But the heart of the 
problem of civil liberties demands that 
freedom of political belief, freedom of as- 
sembly and speech must be preserved for all 
—and that may mean Communists as well 
as Republicans. In denying such privileges 
to others we are ultimately taking them 
away from ourselves. 

The existence of the Dies Committee to- 
day is but an added sign of the growing 
sentiment of intolerance in the United 
States. That there should exist some office 
to ferret out criminal alien influences is only 
right. Dr. Harry F. Ward’s suggestion that 
an impartial fact-finding committee be set 
up to replace the Dies Committee is an ad- 
mirable one and comes from a competent 
authority. 

Who is to fight this battle for the pre- 
servation of American civil liberties? It is 
not for those whose vision carries but to 
the boundary of their nation or their city, 
their church or their home. It is not for 
those who have slipped down into deep 
middle-aged armchairs of complacent cer- 
titude. The front line of the fight is for 
those who have caught the Vision of a 
better world, who have felt the spirit and 
the meaning of the teachings of Jesus—and 
who will dare to live those teachings as best 
they can. The fight must be carried on in 
the shop and factory, in the schools, in 
every by-way and alley of the city streets. 

All should in some degree be in this bat- 
tle. It is an essential battle. This does not 
mean that all who are not shoving in picket 
lines are not aiding. But it does mean that 


those who ignore the social gospel, whose 
thoughts alone are engrossed in the aca- 
demic or pastoral, are neglecting one of the 
most fundamental sides of the Christian 
ethic. The American public, only too well 
informed about shaving cream and soap 
chips through radio and newspaper, does 
not understand the complexities of such 
vital problems, all too difficult of solution 
even by the informed expert. Thus the 
need for the intelligent minister’s guidance 
appears more forcibly. The church today 
must be used for social action. Why is not 
the minister’s field the broad horizon of 
human betterment? 


Dr. Harry F. Ward stands out for the 
preservation of civil liberties against the en- 
croachment of super-patriotic organizations 
and committees and the like. We believe 
his voice is being heard by the many who 
are dissatisfied with our present unjust 
order and who are willing to sacrifice some- 
thing to attain a better one. For years Dr. 
Ward has fought the battle of civil liberties 
in this country. Whether it has been for 
the causes he espouses or the groups he 
despises, he has insisted on the rights of 
democracy for all. Perhaps some of his 
judgments, political and economic, have 
been mistaken. As a matter of fact, we’re 
inclined to agree with most of them; but 
that’s not the issue here. We’re speaking 
now about the struggle for constitutional 
civil liberties in this country. His keen in- 
sight and analytical ability and his un- 
reserved devotion to the cause of American 
civil liberties can claim more allegiance and 
admiration than a thousand esoteric minis- 
tries. 

We're with you, Dr. Ward, in this fight. 
You’ve never hesitated to champion a just 
cause even though unpopular. This time 
we're with you all the way. 

The ministry must be alert to the times. 
For it is later than you think. 

E. A. B. Jr. 
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Metaphysical Maiden 


We just can’t resist telling our readers 
about a blue-eyed baby of five months 
whose acquaintance we’ve recently made 
through the daily newspapers. Little Jean 
has announced her candidacy for immor- 
tality, and in this worthy purpose deserves 
our whole-hearted support and encourage- 
ment. According to her official spokesman, 
foster-father, and, we suppose, private sec- 
retary, one James B. Schafer, head of the 
Royal Fraternity of Master Metaphysi- 
cians, chubby red-haired baby Jean has 
been adopted by the seventy odd members 
of the fraternity and ear-marked with the 
label: immortality. She is to be raised in an 
atmosphere of complete joy, peace, and 
happiness on the luxurious Long Island 
estate formerly belonging to W. K. Van- 
derbilt. Life in this Utopia, plus a generous 
portion of metaphysical orange juice and 
baby food, will produce eternal physical 
life as well as immortality of the soul and 
mind. 

Now understand we don’t begrudge this 
youngster her hoped-for immortality. We 
hope she gets it. But we do sort of wish, 
in a back-hand way, that we might live 
long enough to get a share for ourselves. 
We were all disappointed to read in our 
history books that old Ponce de Leon had 
fallen into his own fountain and drowned 
. .. and on the very verge of bottling this 
elixir of youth for every dime store in the 
country. And abroad. 

More practically, we’re very much inter- 
ested in the diet prescribed for Baby Jean. 
Possibly our own dining hall could be re- 
named Renaissance Refectory and induced 
to offer a bill of fare such as this: 


METAPHYSICAL MENU 
Ontological Oysters 
Solipsistic Soup 
Preexistent Pastrami 
Metaphysical Mushrooms 


Cosmological Coffee 
Teleological Tomatoes 
Physiological Potatoes 
Psychological Prunes 
Hierarchized Hash 
Dialectic Doughnuts 
Existential Eggs 
Barthian Buns 

With a menu like that we could do away 
with the grading system entirely. : 

One amazing thing about this maiden is 
her unusual habits. For example, here she 
is, five months old, and still has to be 
tucked in bed. She certainly should be able 
to do such a simple thing as this herself. As 
a matter of fact, her IQ was found so high 
that she’s already attending lectures in 
metaphysics along with her seventy or so 
other odd fellow-scholars. At this rate she'll 
have her third book behind her at two and 
a half, or hold a travelling fellowship from 
some great institution. The more we think 
of it the more sheepish we feel to know 
that Jean is already attending lectures while 
still teething. Here she is studying meta- 
physics. When we were at Harvard all we 
studied was plain everyday physics. 

We couldn’t guarantee Jean an atmo- 
sphere of utter joy, peace, and happiness 
here at Union. There are still a few of us 
who are troubled with problems of nature 
and existence. But most assuredly she 
should be offered a chair (perhaps a high 
chair) at our Seminary. Let’s hurry to the 
colors and scoop the other Seminaries and 
Nurseries in the country. And abroad. May- 
be that’s the trouble with you and me— 
we didn’t start school young enough. 

Many disquieting doubts have arisen in 
our minds since hearing of this Gargantuan 
Girl. We’ve been worried over what she’ll 
do for company on those long winter nights 
when all humanity has long since passed 
on into terrestial oblivion. She’ll have no 
James B. Schafer to squeeze her meta- 
physical O J. 
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Anyone who has seen Jean’s picture in 
the daily press can see from her existential 
eyes that she longs lovingly for immortal- 
ity. We do hope she gets it. But we still 
can’t help wondering, in spite of all her 
erudition, if she really can straddle the 
abyss. Anyway, we haven’t had so much 
fun since the birth of Test-Tube Tillie two 


years ago. E. A. B., Jr. 
Hollywood Hops the War 
Bandwagon 


Holiywood, usually so well up with the 
times, might take a hint from the practice 
of the newspapers these days. For several 
weeks the daily papers have printed on the 
front page: “Dispatches from Europe and 
The Far East are subject to censorship.” 
But so far as we have noticed, moving pic- 
ture theaters have yet to display what 
would be a pertinent warning: “Visitors 
will see only what Hollywood propagan- 
dists want them to see.” 

For a long time the picture business has 
been peddling a dangerous line of militar- 
istic propaganda. The actual start of the 
war had one beneficial effect on the output 
of the screen barons—it lifted the long 
censorship which European dictators had 
exercised over American movies. For as the 
Beards wrote in America in Midpassage, 
“the picture industry could produce no film 
for domestic distribution if it was unpleas- 
ing to Hitler and Mussolini.” Unless a pic- 
ture could pass their censorship and-make 
money at home and abroad, it wasn’t 
shown at home. So various pictures with a 
democratic appeal were sabotaged. But for- 
eign profits began to dissolve with the start 
of war, so the movie dictatorship of foreign 
rulers was squelched. 

But along with Hitler and Mussolini, 
the U. S. Navy had been saying something 
about what went into the Hollywood pro- 
duct. Producers were glad to accept the 


free use of a fleet to decorate a show, and 
in return to run in enough chauvinistic 
propaganda to please the navy chiefs. The 
Beards give several examples of this sort 
of censorship. 

Now with the start of war, Hollywood 
has its chance to profiteer. If money can be 
made out of hatred of Germany, the screen 
barons are not loath to make it. One of 
the most flagrant offenses has been the re- 
issue, in an “uncensored version,” of the 
famous All Quiet on the Western Front, 
from Remarque’s war novel. The actual 
meaning of “uncensored” is the addition 
of a batch of anti-German propaganda. 
The result, according to Frank S. Nugent 
of the New York Times, comes close to 
“stupid vandalism.” “For, after all,” he 
writes, “All Quiet showed that the German 
soldier bled and suffered, laughed, joked, 
was bewildered, loved and died, too; and 
that may be a treasonable opinion to hold 
in some quarters today.” Already the signs 
of the times look black. 

The newsreels have more than kept up 
the tempo of the war spirit. Scarcely a film 
fails to display some part of the fleet, while 
the commentator in stilted “patriotic” tones 
raves about “Uncle Sam’s defenders.” Not 
until an observer sees the naive propaganda 
of the French produced news reels shown 
in this country does he realize how ludi- 
crous such films are when viewed with a 
little objectivity. 

Americans had a preview of the possibil- 
ities of news reel hysteria at the time of the 
Panay incident. When photographers got 
shots of the Chicago police killing workers 
in the Republic Steel strike, the films were 
suppressed for fear they might incite riots. 
But apparently it’s worth the risk when 
“patriotism” is involved. 

Few propagandists can be more effective 
than the movies. It’s a dangerous matter 
when Hollywood hops the war bandwagon. 

R. S. 


THE BASIC SPIRITUAL 
REQUIREMENTS FOR A MINISTER 


Henry Sloane Coffin 


Among the spiritual requirements of a 
Christian minister, three stand out con- 
spicuously : 

(1) He must be a convinced believer in 
Jesus Christ as the one sufficient Guide and 
Saviour of mankind. People ask of a re- 
ligious leader: “What can he affirm with 
assurance?” It is not enough that he shares 
their quest for truth, and their longings for 
a new day of social righteousness and 
peace. It is not enough that he is sympa- 
thetic with their personal difficulties and 
feels keenly the public wrongs and dis- 
tresses of races and nations and economic 
groups. He is supposed to have “good 
news,” and lacking that he ought not pose 
as a minister of the gospel. In a day as 
desperate as ours people have no time for 
those who wish to offer their opinions on 
matters which mean life or death to indi- 
viduals and society. It is not opinions, but 
convictions, which are wanted. Everyone 
who presumes to speak on such themes as 
God, duty, justice, the meaning of pain, 
deliverance from fear and anxiety and 
despair, the conquest of personal and cor- 
porate evil, the secret of peace, etc., raises 
in his listeners’ minds the query: “What 
does he know of this?” Only the assured 
believer has a right to claim a hearing. He 
may have many unanswered questions; he 
may be certain of only a tiny area of truth; 
but if he is sure of the worth of Christ as 


Way and Truth and Life, he can represent . 


Him and give Him the chance to open His 
resources to those who urgently need them. 


(2) He must be a loyal servant of the 


Christian Church. He accepts office in a 
venerable institution. Its heritage is en- 
trusted to him to transmit to his generation 
and the next. He is accorded a post of 
leadership in the company of Christians, 
and must deserve the confidence of his 
associates in faith and work. The good 
name of a sacred fellowship is in his keep- 
ing—-his life, his work, his words can do 
it serious injury or increase its usefulness 
manyfold. Charged with responsibility for 
the Church, he cannot be uncritical of its 
current beliefs, or worship, or methods of 
work. But despite faults and weaknesses, 
he must be unalterably devoted to it and 
resolved to invest all that he is and has in 
its service. Only devotees, heart and soul 
for the Church, can awaken reverence and 
loyalty for it in others and lead them in 
their corporate life with God. 

(3) He must be supremely interested in 
men, women, and children. There are ex- 
cellent men who are chiefly concerned with 
ideas. They may be productive scholars and 
stimulating teachers: they do not belong 
in the group of leaders in the Church of 
whom it is said “they watch for your 
souls.” There are other useful men who are 
absorbed in social movements; not Tom, | 
Dick, and Harry, but public questions, eco- 
nomic problems, international relations, 
the housing or the amusements or the race 
issues in a community are their major in- 
terest. These obviously have a direct bear- 
ing upon the life of individuals; but the 
pastor has to think first of them and only 
secondarily of the social factors which af- 
fect them. 


Students often find an abrupt transition 
from their college and seminary interests 
when they are set in a parish. Here are 
plain people, most of whom know little and 
care less about questions which were the 
subject of discussion in class-rooms and stu- 
dent conversation. The language of aca- 
demic circles is not their vernacular, and 
cannot be used in talking to them. Their 
personal problems may seem very tame in 
comparison with the case studies of some 
course in psychology. Few have religious 
experiences as spectacular as those treated 
in James’ Varieties. But in this they are 
not different from the figures on gospel 
pages with whom Christ worked nor the 
persons in the churches to whom St. Paul 
sent personal messages at the close of his 
letters. Every congregation is supplied with 
those whom many consider cranks or bores. 
It requires “eyes of the heart” to see other 
things in them. Unless a man has mastered 
perhaps the most difficult of all command- 
ments—“Honor all men,” and has genuine 


outgoing sympathy enabling him to feel 
what another is feeling, he cannot be the 
representative of the friendly Son of man. 
More ministerial tragedies are due to this 
lack of appreciation of boys and girls, men 
and women, than to perhaps any other 
cause. If one feels of a minister: “He really 
is interested in me,” he will listen to what 
is said in the name of God. 

These three requirements — faith in 
Christ, devotion to the Church, interest in 
folk—by no means exhaust the list of 
spiritual requisites. One might speak of 
such personal qualities as patience, truth- 
fulness, courtesy, a sense of proportion 
making big things big and little little. Or 
one might enlarge upon industry in study, 
in preparation for public worship, in call- 
ing; upon open-mindedness to new light; 
upon cultivating beauty in metaphor and 
phrase and distinction in style of writing 
and speech. But these three spiritual re- 
quirements come first; without them all 
others are vain. 


AFRAID 
If, stretching through the dusky, troubled space, 
God’s fingers snapped the cords that hold His earth 
Obedient, since he rolled it at its birth 
From out His tilted palm, to ordered place— 
If, freed from pattern, loosed from law’s wise grace 
It hurdled prodigal, in maudlin mirth, 
Away from stately paths of measured worth— 
Its beauty, self-consumed, would leave no trace. 


I would not fear its blackest powers set free, 

Nor tremble if the rocks in wrath, should bend 

To crush, then hurl me in the swirling sea. 

But I would fear my soul at my world’s end, 

If beauty, self-consuined, should die in me, 

And God should snap what binds me to my friend. 

—T. ASHLEY WALKER 


~ WE ARE THE NEW WINE 
| Richard T. Baker 


Mr. W. H. Auden, poet, dramatist, so- 
phisticate, has a new poem entitled, “Sep- 
tember, 1939.” It is a somewhat terrifying 
symbol of man’s disillusionment with him- 
self. Yet out of its deep mood of pessimism 
emerges a snatch of hope that is one of the 
healthiest changes of mind that our gene- 
ration will probably ever know. Mr. Auden 
draws down the curtain on the compul- 
sions of everyday life, the “average day.” 
He pronounces the “clever hopes” as eter- 
nally dead with the “low dishonest decade” 
which produced them. 

And then Mr. Auden halts his poem to 
ask three questions: 

“Who can release them now, 

Who can reach the deaf, 

Who can speak for the dumb?” 
It is the cry of all of us who are fed up 
with life which is lived on an excuse-me- 
please basis. How can we burst the old bot- 
tles? Ears deafened with lies, how can they 
hear the truth? Lips sealed with twenty 


- years of having had nothing to say, how 


can ever they break into speech today? 
For the twenty years which we call our 
generation, the progressive wing of the 
Protestant church in America, under pres- 
sure of the so-called “best minds,” has lived 
an almost completely secular existence. The 
large-scale efforts of man to improve his 
own earthly condition, particularly the 
Russian effort and the experiments with so- 
cial legislation everywhere, convinced the 
church that in social action it would find 
its soul. The church we have known has 
been a politico-religious organization. The 
ethical teachings of Jesus in all their per- 
fectionist simplicity have been pronounced 
at us ex cathedra from hundreds of pulpits. 
To many of us, the church has been useful 


only as a wing of the Socialist party. The 
New Testament has conditioned many 
minds to a kind of sentimental humanitari- 
anism, and this body of public opinion has 
become a fertile field for perfectionist poli- 
tics. 

Revelations in the field of abnormal psy- 
chology frightened the word, “conversion,” 
out of the churchman’s vocabulary. All 
signs of the working of the Not-Man were 
treated with skepticism or stethoscopes. 
Supernaturalism was archaic, now that 
Freud and Marx and Dewey had passed 
this way. 

This is all a quick generalization, but 
the emptiness of our lives convinces us that 
it is true. The church was quite willing to 
accept us into membership and trust the 
religious education department to make up 
for any lack we might have in ecstatic 
demonstrations of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. Afraid of signs, the church neglected 
to change lives radically. It said that one 
could mature into Christ just as easily as 
be converted to him. 

It was clained that God revealed him- 
self at a certain level of human compre- 
hension. He became an idea in the mind of 
man. He was in the superlative degree, but 
he was not in heaven. 

We sang about “building a new world.” 
It was never questioned that the Kingdom 
of God could not come in our generation 
if we willed it to come. It was better, much 
better, to be on your feet than on your 
knees. Prayer was fascist. 

Throughout, we have known no essen- 
tial security. We have blown hot and cold 
according to the state of news in the morn- 
ing newspaper. When evil blossomed in 
the world, we were disillusioned and 


gloomy, because we had no great hope 
nor great faith. 

But somewhere in the process we have 
developed a great hunger. The world has 
not proved big enough for our faith. It has 
let us down. We have begun again to grope 
outside ourselves for God. 

The restlessness has been visible along 
the edges for a long time. Why have the 
only churches which have shown impor- 
tant increases in membership been the 
Roman Catholic and the pietistic sects? 
Why has Buchmanism been so popular? 
Why Rosicrucianism, Hindu yogi, mysti- 
cism however called? As in all times of 
crisis, the false prophets have appeared and 
have found their followers. The trend is 
significant, however, insofar as it repre- 
sents an utter breakdown of the “clever 
hopes” of a “low dishonest decade.” The 
Babel that men built until it touched the 
sky has been confounded. The Narcissus 
complex in religion has proved as fruitless 
as in the libido. 

Some of us have just come home from 
the World Conference of Christian Youth 
in Amsterdam. The conference convened 
at a tense time in the world’s history. It 
brought together two clashing armies of 
Christian thought: the men who live by 
faith alone and the men who live by works 
alone. In the first instance, the extreme was 
seen in the so-called Continental school 
whose voices were Kraemer and Visser ’t 
Hooft on the conference floor. In the latter 
instance, the extreme was seen in the 
American delegation. 

It is this writer’s conviction that from the 
clash has emerged a synthesis which is 
greater than either of its two components, 
a synthesis which has created and will con- 
tinue to create a vital Christian genera- 
tion. We have come home from Holland 
alarmed by our lack of faith, determined 
to lift our generation into the presence of 
God. We have sensed that our community 


must live under the authority of God whose 
promise has been sealed upon our hearts 
for all time by Jesus. The authority must 
be beyond ourselves and our weak excuses. 
In short, we must worship God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth. 
Anew, the meaning of scripture has been 
engraved upon our minds. Anew, the 
strength of discipline, prayer, meditation, 
fasting has been tested. 

Out of this new and deeply religious ex- 
perience is emerging a fellowship of be- 
lievers. Its mind is united, holy, ecumeni- 
cal, apostolic. (Those were the adjectives 
of Amsterdam.) Within it are the seeds of 
a new world order, but they must be sown. 
The church of Jesus cannot be content only 
with binding the world together. It must 
also hold it in judgment. Like the Chris- 
tians at Philippi, it must exceedingly trou- 
ble the city. In the world, and yet not of 
the world, this is the paradoxical address 
of the Christian fellowship. 

The member of this community is 
ashamed of the world when he stands be- 
fore God. He must always be torn between 
an all-consuming hope and a distressing 
agony with things as they are. At this mo- 
ment in experience, the Christian becomes 
creative in society. Through the strength- 
ening of his will through God’s gifts, man 
moves to his station to work out the plans 
of the Kingdom come on earth as it is in 
heaven. 

Laying new stress upon prayer, upon 
Bible study, upon ritual has not robbed the 
fellowship of its ringing judgment upon 
the world. Indeed, it has fortified our use- 
fulness in a more creative society. 

This is the “affirming flame” of Mr. 
Auden’s poem. We shall not let it die. 
Away from secular, exhausting busywork, 
a new generation is being born into crea- 
tive usefulness with God. The old forms 
are empty. The old bottles have been burst. 

We are the new wine. 


‘THE DIES COMMITTEE AND 
CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Harry F. Ward 


(Because of the vital issues for the Chris- 
tian ministry in the current campaign 
against civil liberties in this country, Dr. 
Ward addresses this discussion of the situa- 
tion to students and alumni of Union 
Theological Seminary. This article is 
adapted from parts of Dr. Ward’s address 
of November 3, 1939, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting S ystem.—The Editors. ) 


Those who have analyzed the anti-demo- 
cratic movements of our day agree that if 
the American people ever lose their democ- 
racy it will not be to any dictator from 
within or without. If democracy goes in this 
country it will go because the American 
people are deceived into destroying it with 
their own votes when they think they are 
saving it. The procedures of the Dies Com- 
mittee and the proposals of Mr. Dies lead 
exactly in this direction. 

The Dies Committee is carrying on a 
political heresy-hunt. It has brought the in- 
quisition back to life in a new form. Con- 
gress has no authority to legislate concern- 
ing opinions and beliefs. Consequently it 
cannot give to any Committee the power to 
inquire into opinion and belief. The only 
power conferred upon Mr. Dies by Con- 
gress was to discover facts, report his find- 
ings, and recommend appropriate legisla- 
tion. American citizens, in or out of Gov- 
ernment offices, are free from the dread 
shadow of the secret police of dictators. 
Are they now to live in fear that their 
reputation may be injured and their jobs 
threatened by the unsupported charges of 
a Congressional Committee, spread over 


the pages of the press before they are even 
submitted to Congress? Who gave Mr. Dies 
any authority to dictate to officers of his 
Government what they shall think or what 
organization they shall join? Is the destruc- 
tion of American democracy to begin with 
a dictatorship by Congressional Commit- 
tees? 

Concerning this procedure Mr. Wendell 
L. Willkie, Public Utilities Executive, has 
recently said in a public address, “There is 
no more cruel way of destroying the repu- 
tation of a man than by publicity, by in- 
ference, and by innuendo.” He correctly 
says that if Congressional Committees can 
go on with this kind of procedure, giving 
those attacked no adequate opportunity to 
answer the false statements made about 
them, then “the democratic process cannot 
go on and will be gradually undermined.” 
This is equally true whether the men or 
the organizations who suffer are conserva- 
tive or radical, in high places or in low. 
The Bill of Rights is no respecter of per- 
sons. It holds for all or it holds for none. 

Mr. Dies has said: “I do know that the 
Federal Government has Communists in 
key positions, and nothing will deter me 
from exposing them to the people.” Then 
why doesn’t he do it? A member of his own 
committee said the other day on the floor 
of the House that the Committee had not 
the name of one Communist in Govern- 
ment employ. Mr. Dies said that nothing 
would deter him from exposing the Com- 
munists in Government employ. Nothing 
does. Certainly not the absence of proof. 
When he can’t find Communists he makes 


them. An expelled Communist is on the | 


stand in his Committee room. He is asked, 
“Ts so and so a Communist?” “Yes.” “Is 
so and so?” “Yes.” “And so and so?” “I 
think so but I’m not sure.” In a few min- 
utes Mr. Dies speaks of that person as an 
“admitted Communist.” But this is too 
slow a process. Mr. Dies moves into mass 
production. Since he cannot get positive 
proof about Communists, he has said that 
he would accept the next best thing. Then 
he said that one thing he accepts is mem- 
bership in organizations such as the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democracy 
which are shown to be “Communist con- 
trolled.” So by this process of name calling 
he produced in his own language “hun- 
dreds and thousands” of Communists 
“scattered throughout the departments and 
agencies of our Federal Government.” 

In a protest against the charges accom- 
panying the publication of the American 
League list in Washington, Mr. Arthur 
Garfield Hays, Counsel for the American 
Civil Liberties Union, points out their ab- 
surdity. He tells the Committee: “I belong 
to a group opposed to child labor. Several 
Episcopalians belong; that does not make 
me an Episcopalian. We have several bank- 
ers; that does not make me rich. The ma- 
jority of the controlling Executive Com- 
mittee are good golfers; that does not make 
me a good golfer. At the last dinner meet- 
ing most of the Committee ate tripe. I hate 
it. I do not think it would be fair for a 
Congressional Committee to designate me 
as a tripe eater. Our mailing list includes 
two Communists, three politicians, and sev- 
eral Texans. Nevertheless we are a respect- 
able and patriotic organization, and none- 
theless so because Communists and Fas- 
cists claim there is no child labor in Russia 
or Germany.” 

Mr. Dies charged members of the Amer- 
ican League in Government employ with 
allowing themselves “to be used by an or- 


ganization that was established to serve the 
interests of another government.” He said 
they were persons “who plot the overthrow 
of our government over their teacups.” 
Either these are wild words whose utterance 
unfits Mr. Dies to continue as a chairman 
of a Congressional Committee, or they are 
charges of treason. What proof does Mr. 
Dies offer in support of them? He takes ad- 
vantage of the war situation to talk about 
espionage and sabotage, without a shred of 
evidence. Beside the criminal statutes that 
apply to all these offenses, a law recently 
enacted by Congress and signed by the 
President is specifically designed to detach 
from the Government service any person 
working in any way for the overthrow of 
our Government. Mr. Dies calls loudly up- 
on the Department of Justice to bring in- 
dictments against people whom he de- 
nounces. But honest prosecutions require 
facts to begin with. And so far Mr. Dies 
has not produced a single fact upon which 
a prosecution could start against these Gov- 
ernment officials whom he thus glibly 
charged with treason. Such conduct tends 
to make our democracy unworkable by un- 
dermining the people’s confidence in their 
government. 

Mr. Dies is protected from the legal con- 
sequences of the charges he brings against 
his fellow-citizens and his fellow-workers in 
the Government service by the immunity 
which covers a Congressman on the floor 
of the House and in the discharge of his 
Congressional duty. If he will waive the 
immunity it will soon be established in a 
Court of Law that he cannot produce evi- 
dence to prove his charges. 

_ There are still other threats to our de- 
mocracy in the procedures of the Dies 
Committee. Mr. Dies advocates legislation 


_ to outlaw the German Nazi Bund and the 
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Communist party. At the same time he tells 
us that economic security and economic 
progress depend upon maintaining invio- 


late the. Bill of Rights. But under the Bill 
of Rights the American people cannot be 
restricted in their choice of political organ- 
izations through which to seek their eco- 
nomic security and progress. If political 
organizations permit unlawful acts, their 
leaders and members can be punished. But 
legislation which goes beyond that in limit- 
ing the freedom of American people to or- 
ganize themselves thereby takes away their 
power to govern themselves, in ways of 
their own choosing, and thus cuts the heart 
out of democracy. 

Equally dangerous is the Committee’s 
habit of inquiring into the political opin- 
ions and beliefs of American citizens. Its 
members calmly ask questions about the 
opinion of witnesses on all sorts of contro- 
versial public questions, which are in pro- 
cess of decision by our democracy. Page 
after page of the proceedings is cluttered up 
with opinions and beliefs. Nothing like this 
is to be found in the record of any other 
Congressional Committee. If the LaFol- 
lette Committee had done this with em- 
ployers, the headlines would have shouted 
their denunciations and the editorial col- 
umns would have thundered the cry of un- 
Constitutionality. 

Last January Mr. Dies asked Congress 
for a new appropriation and an extension 
of time. He promised that there would be 
no more “screw-ball” witnesses and no 
more smearing of innocent persons. He has 
broken that promise. In the present ses- 
sion there has passed through his Commit- 
tee room a longer file of persons who have 
been expelled from organizations for cause, 
some of them with criminal records. Many 
people have again been smeared by them, 
from students in our colleges, officers in our 
labor unions, to the first lady in the land. 
A procedure which slanders innocent peo- 
ple and puts them in fear of losing their 
jobs is as truly a menace of our democracy 
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as any subversive propaganda from foreign 
sources. 

We ought to know all about such propa- 
ganda, but we will never find it out by the 
methods of the Dies Committee. More than 
that, we cannot possibly find out the facts 
about un-American and subversive propa- 
ganda activities from Congressmen with 
political axes to grind. What we get is a 
minimum of fact and a maximum of hear- 
say and opinions, which the President has 
pointed out is “evidence that has been 
barred in Court since the American system 
of legislative and judicial procedure was 
started.” We then get this translated in the 
headlines and the report into what politi- 
cians think it means for their political pur- 
poses. If the American people are given the 
facts about propaganda and its source, 
their common sense will tell them whether 
it is subversive and un-American, and they 
will react to it accordingly. But getting the 
facts is a job for experts, not politicians. 

I suggest that Congress provide for a dis- 
interested expert Commission, with fact- 
finding powers only, instructed to turn all 
facts concerning the breaking of law over 
to the Department of Justice as soon as 
they are uncovered, and to make nothing 
public until it reports to Congress. This 
Commission might well be a part of the 
United States Bureau of Education. 


In the judgment of competent observers 
the Dies Committee has produced fewer 
facts for the money expended than any 
other Committee in our time. In some of 
its aspects its work is a howling farce, and 
in others a moral tragedy, endangering the 
reputations of innocent people and the 
democratic rights of all our citizens. It is 
a witch-hunt in the headlines. The whole 
procedure is subversive of the principles of 
American democracy and will destroy them 
if it is not stopped in time. 


PREACHIN’ THE SOUTHERN 
CIRCUIT 


James May 


Mrs. Anthony and I discussed the Jew- 
ish question yesterday morning, while Mr. 
Anthony went down to the lot for the fish 
bait. Her friend at Ludowici sent her Rev. 
Thompson’s book showing that the Jews’ 
present troubles issue from their treatment 
of Jesus. “You know, Brother West, it’s 
strange; I looked up in the Bible some of 
the things he said, and you know it’s all 
happening now, just like the Bible said it 
would. You know, like the lost tribes and 
all that. What do you thing about it?” 
Then she had to get up and run the pig out 
of the pump house, and by that time Mr. 
Anthony was back with the worms, and 
we didn’t get a chance to finish our dis- 
cussion. 

The women are finally getting where 
they don’t have to run in and put on their 
stockings when they see the preacher com- 
ing. Mrs. Melton said this afternoon, 
“Preacher West, there’s two folks I don’t 
primp up for. One’s the doctor, and the 
other’s the preacher.” 

% 

Uncle Rob says I could preach “a sight 
of a sermon” if I would “take a little snort 
of his stump juice.” He likes to tell about 
the time he “shot the weather-boards off 
the nigger church” down at Walkerville. 
“They got to chasing Jesus all over the 
town every night, and we got dern tired of 
the racket.” Something is disturbing him 
inside, but I can’t seem to get next to him. 
At any rate I am sure it’s not the race prob- 
lem. He won’t come over to Sunday School, 
but each Sunday when I stop by his tourist 
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camp he gives me a quarter “to put in the 
hat.” 
* % 

Mrs. Williams and Mary were out at 
the pump doing the washing when we 
called. “Her grandmother gave her that 
name, and told her to live good, because 
that was the name of Jesus’ mother.” Mrs. 
Williams wanted to have prayer before we 
left; so the little girls came over from their 
mudpies, and we prayed standing there 
about the wash tubs, 

Mr. Williams’ salary has been cut twice 
this year, but he feels he can make it now 
that he has moved his family out of town. 

* 

Forty-three turned out for the organiza- 
tion of the Sunday School. Mr. Butler 
could not get the piano out in time; so I 
had to h’ist the tune on “Come Into My 
Heart.” Mrs. Wilder brought the picture 
“Christ in the Temple” which she had 
found in Woolworth’s, and we had a dis- 
cussion on that. I asked Bobby Anthony 
what Jesus’ parents found Him doing in 
the Temple, and he replied without hesita- 
tion, “Playin’ the piano.” Mrs. Anthony 
can’t figure out where he picked up the 
idea. 

I took the pie plates by Mrs. Trotter’s so 
she could be pasting in the blotters before 
Sunday. “Preacher, if you would make 
them put soft money in the collection, we 
wouldn’t have to put the blotters in the 
bottom.” She says Mrs. Bland’s baby came 
just a few hours after I called last Thurs- 
day. Mr. Bland wants “the new little 


preacher” to christen the baby, but Mrs. 
Bland is a Baptist, and she is not sure it is 
the right thing to do. 


Five courses in religious education would 
not be too much to swap Mrs. White for 
a little of her natural leadership ability. 
“I’m not sorry I quit high school to get 
married, but I don’t want Eva Louise to do 
it. If her daddy was living now, wouldn’t 
he be proud of her!” I told her he would 
be proud of both of them. 

Eva Louise’s boy friend had Thursday 
afternoon off, and Mrs. White took them 
and the Preacher crabbing. In our rush to 
get back in time for prayer meeting, the 
crabs all got loose in the back of the truck, 
and I had to put my shirt over the basket 
to keep them in. 

* 


Mr. Wilder always wanted to be an 
evangelistic singer, but now he’s a fireman 
at the refinery. For two years during the 
depression he and Mrs. Wilder supported 
the family by selling crab meat and home- 
made pickles. Last winter he went out with 
the union, and now the foreman has an 
eye on him; so maybe he had better not 
try to change shifts and lead the singing 
at the revival. No, he never heard of a 
preacher in favor of the union. He wants 
Roberta, his youngest, to join the church 
“when the Preacher calls for ’em to come 
up.” 

* 

“Get down and try some rock sugar,” 
urged Mrs. Campbell, and I cid. Kosa Lee 
had the molasses in a pan on the ice box, 
and she fished out several sticky crystals for 
the Preacher. Mrs. Campbell says Rosa Lee 
has been singing “Come Into My Heart” 
ever since last Sunday. Another family of 
highway workers has moved into one of 
the tourist cabins, and Rosa Lee promises 
to bring the children out next Sunday. 
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Mrs. Roberts has a glint of certitude in 
her eyes that suggests she would be good at 
smoking out heterodoxy. Yet she has been 
out every night of the revival. I watched 
her, and she didn’t bat an eye during my 
discussion of Daniel. “Brother West,” she 
says, “your messages have been a blessing.” 
I think she feels better about me after I had 
prayer with her during the last call. “That 
other preacher almost never prayed.” 

* 

Brother Vernon gave me instructions on 
immersion after the preachers’ meeting this 
morning. “If you get shakey, just remem- 
ber the Lord is doing it, and not you.” He 
doesn’t think we ought to have the service 
at the creek. His first baptizing was in a 
slate quarry with a slanting bottom, and 
he went under with the candidate. 

This afternoon I had to “come in for 
some scuppernongs” at the Martins’. We 
sang Brigham Young University pep songs 
and the “Beer Barrel Polka,” and the four 
older girls played their saxophones. They 
had lots of fun teasing the preacher about 
taking his shirt off when he went crabbing. 
I call Mrs. Martin “Sister Martin,” and 
she says, “Brother West, you'll make a 
good Mormon yet.” I wish all the Meth- 
odists, Baptists, and Lutherans could get as 
excited about their church as do these 
Latter Day Saints. Mr. Martin has only 
two Sundays a month away from the signal 
tower, and he spends them traveling over 
the state organizing Mormon Sunday 
Schools. 

* * 

Personal History of the Church Lot. 
1756: George II took it from the Indians 
and gave it, with 498 other acres, to James 
Habersham, who planted it in mulberry 
trees which never produced any silk worms. 
1864: The Confederates dug a trench 
across it, but Sherman and his Yankee 
troops left it in devastation. 1927: Subur- 


ban Farms drained it again and offered it 
to anybody who would pay $5.00 down 
and continue for a long time to pay $5.00 
a month. 1939: Suburban Farms donated 
it to the Suburban Farms Methodist 
Church. 

Mr. Wilder says he will barbecue a pig 
if the men folks will clear the lot and fill 
the trench. Mrs. Roberts says she don’t 
trust Mr. Wilder’s barbecuing. She thinks 
we ought to have a shrimp boiling for the 
clearing-off. Uncle Rob says, “Preacher, if 
you don’t keep off that lot, you'll be 
scratching chiggers till Sunday.” 

Some night Will Shaw will sit in his chair 
all through the service, and I will think 
he is sick. If the windows are down, he 
thinks they ought to be up, and when Un- 
cle Rob’s hound Keke gets to yelping, he 
feels he must go out and see about the dis- 
turbance. Right in the middle of tonight’s 
prayer he got in behind the candle flies 
with his squirt gun. 

Bob and I talked about clerical dignity 
for a long time after we went to bed. I 
told him about saying “darn it” before Mrs. 
White when the crab pinched me. Where 
does true piety leave off? Shall we fit our- 
selves into the patterns which our people 
both expect and criticize? We think we 
will draw the line at two points. We have 
agreed never to interpolate “Amen” when 
others are preaching, and we will refuse to 
mutter petitions of our own while others 
pray. 

* % 

Mrs. Felton hasn’t given me an oppor- 
tunity yet to tell her I think she ought to 
marry again. Those kids need a daddy 
now more than ever. But I get cold feet 
every time I think of broaching the subject. 
“You have to have a few grey hairs, I sup- 
pose, to give advice like that. 

While Mr. Travis and I scaled our string 
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of fish, Mrs. Travis got the cantaloupes 
from the spring house and opened them up 
for us. He is seventy-six, and she, seventy- 
two. As a bride she moved with him back 
here into the swamp country when the 
doctor warned him to give up his job in 
the foundry. For forty-eight years she was 
principal of the little two-room school, and 
for longer than that she has been midwife 
and “Sabbath” School teacher. 

When she came by to shake hands after 
tonight’s revival service, she said, “Brother 
West, I know Gawd will bless you.” I am 
glad I replied, “He has already blessed me, 
Mrs. Travis, in my knowing you.” Mem- 
ory will always associate her strong hand- 
clasp with her husband’s still-young voice 
carrying the tenor on “I Am Thine, O 
Lord,” especially that last line in the cho- 
rus, ending “to Thy precious blee—ding 
side.” 

+ 

Brother Owens insisted that “any old 
dark suit” would do for the baptizing, but 
I borrowed the surplice that Elaine used 
when the County High glee club sang in 
the American Legion pageant. Miss Rog- 
ers played “Where He Leads Me” as the 
candidates walked into the tank. I wasn’t 
very nervous after the two little Trotter 
girls had gone out. 

* 

They really surprised me at the shrimp 
supper. The first hint I had of the shower 
was when Eva Louise asked me yesterday 
what size bed-room slippers I wear. After 
I asked the blessing, Mrs. Trotter explained 
that they had decided to “fix up the 
Preacher” before he went back to college. 
Then Will Shaw brought in the gifts in a 
peach hamper. It seems I never can rise to 
the occasion in a situation like that, but I 
think they felt my appreciation. Just before 
leaving we sang “God Be With You Till 
We Meet Again.” Even Uncle Rob was 
there. 


PEACE FORUM 


Christian Reconstruction 
Wim Meyer 


Whether or not they take the pacifist 
pledge, many Christians are feeling the 
urgent need for a practical program based 
on befriending enemies, curing causes of 
war, rebuilding the lives and cultures which 
war is destroying. We cannot sit by while 
suffering is going on, for isolation is almost 
as unchristian as participation in slaughter. 

Christians must intervene, but not with 
bombs and bayonets. Christian interven- 
tion would be a three-fold program of 
relief, reconciliation, and reconstruction. 

Relief for the victims of war is the first 
and most obvious channel of service for 
Christians. Feeding children, helping refu- 
gees, aiding civilian victims, working with 
prisoners of war on both sides—these are 
the tasks of the Good Samaritan of any 
age. 

Reconciliation would begin with the 
silent witness of those doing relief work. 
But it would also involve continuous efforts 
toward mediation between the belligerents, 
and careful planning for a sane and just 
peace at the end of the war. Coupled with 
this would be efforts to get groups of Chris- 
tians from both sides to meet together to 
maintain the unity of fellowship in Christ, 
as has been done in the Far Eastern war. 

Reconstruction work would be the most 
far-reaching, since it involves laying foun- 
dations for a just and peaceful world order. 
This begins in our own homes and in our 
own hearts, but it extends to every political 
and economic institution. 

This program would be non-military and 
would reject all military command. It 
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could therefore not be confused with non- 
combatant service offered as alternative 
service to conscripts by war-making gov- 
ernments, nor could it be confused with 
the Red Cross and the chaplaincy, both of 
which come under direct military com- 
mand. 

It would be non-partisan. In the First 
World War, Americans gave thousands of 
dollars to save the victims of the “cruel 
Huns.” We were drawn into the war part- 
ly through such resief work, because it was 
partisan. Today there is danger of a recur- 
rence of partisan relief and great pressure 
will inevitably be put on those undertaking 
non-partisan relief work. 

Such a program is not action “short of 
war,” but it is action on an entirely differ- 
ent basis than war. It seeks to overcome 
hatred with love. Because it centers in re- 
demptive love—the Way of the Cross— 
this program is basically evangelistic and 
missionary. 

We now have a brief but specific view of 
what Christians could do in a world at 
war: a program of relief, reconciliation, 
and reconstruction; a program that would 
be non-military, non-partisan, and evan- 
gelistic. Such a program would offer to 
Christian youth a channel of action as ex- 
citing and as dangerous as the army offers. 
Christian youth can perform sacrificial ser- 
vice with constructive, not destructive, 
methods, in a spirit of redemption, not of 
retaliation. 

How could such a program of Christian 
Reconstruction be organized practically? 


The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee was organized during the First World 
War for such a program. Eight hundred 
volunteers helped to rebuild villages and to 
feed starving children. During the Spanish 
War, Quakers engaged in non-partisan re- 
lief work. The same technique of reconcil- 
iation and reconstruction has been used in 
Work Camps in areas of industrial conflict 
and social tension during ‘peace’ time. At 
present, the Service Committee is increas- 
ing its staff in Europe and is looking to- 
ward such a program. 

The International Voluntary Service for 
Peace began with post-war reconstruction 
and has continued with many significant 
peace-time projects. Youth of different na- 
tions serve side by side in manual labor for 
dispossessed and victims of disaster. Jack 
Hoyland has carried on similar work 
among Britain’s unemployed. 

Agricultural missions throughout the 
world—and home missions also—have car- 
ried on evangelism with and through social 
service and rural reconstruction. Many 
other significant examples of this method 
of Christian Reconstruction could be given. 

This program begins with individual 
Christian youth organized into Christian 
Reconstruction teams or cell groups. Such 
groups are vital as a training ground, as 
a continuing discipline, and as a sustaining 
fellowship. In the Christian cell one must 
orient his whole life and attitude around 
the Cross, purging his life of hatred and 
building a spirit of Christian reconciliation. 
This is an essential prerequisite for any ef- 
fective service in the world. 

On the basis of such individual and 
group discipline and commitment—as an 


integral part of it—the Christian cell 
would carry on some local project of relief, 
reconciliation, and reconstruction in an 
area of social tension and need: helping in 
a settlement house, starting a community 
garden for unemployed, slum clearance, 
building recreational facilities, improving 
farming methods, organizing a cooperative, 
etc. Such a project of manual labor, 
coupled with education and reconciliation 
and evangelism, aimed in the direction of a 
Christian civilization of peace and justice, 
would not only be the training ground for 
larger service, but it would be important 
in itself—just as the home missionary is as 
important as the foreign missionary. All 
must be linked together in a movement 
which is world-wide; each individual must 
work creatively in a local situation. 

The next step would be full-time work 
camps in areas of particular need, on the 
same pattern as the local Christian recon- 
struction cells, but more intensive. The 
third step would be actual foreign service 
in missionary lands and in belligerent na- 
tions as openings are found. The pattern 
would still be the same as in the local cell. 

The Friends are beginning in Europe 
already. Canadian Christian pacifists are 
recruiting volunteers. Here in the United 
States a coordinating committee is already 
at work, and several camp projects are 
planned. Some local groups are already 
embarked on work projects. 

Whatever the exact pattern, the essen- 
tial plan must go on. It will go on for those 
who feel that it is the message of the Cross 
today, God’s redemption working in and 
through social processes, Christ’s love 
speaking to a war-torn world! 


. 
- 


Who Are the Realists? 
Jack McMichael 


“Am I my brother’s keeper?” is no ques- 
tion for the Christian. The Christian 
knows that we bear “one another’s bur- 
dens and thus fulfill the law of Christ.” 

Responsibility to our neighbors and loy- 

_alty to our God are not unrelated com- 
mandments. The one is the fulfillment of 
the other. That basic loyalty is absolute for 
the Christian, but it must be lived out in a 
world of relativities. 

There is, for example, no pure choice 
between violence and non-violence. A Jap- 
anese plane is flying over China’s wartime 
capital, Chungking. Shall the man who 
mans the anti-aircraft gun pull the trig- 
ger? No, says the absolutist, for he will be 
responsible for the death of the pilot. Yes, 
but he is no less responsible for the 5,000 
civilians who will be killed if that pilot is 
allowed to drop his bombs without oppo- 
sition. 

Faced with Japanese aggression in 1931, 
China decided that its army should not 
resist in Manchuria and appealed its case 
to the League of Nations. Was this a non- 
violent policy? Well, it helped produce 
puppet Manchukuo, shot through and 
through with violence, with its opium and 
heroin shops crushing personalities as well 
as bodies, its army-controlled primary 
schools warping the pliable minds of lit- 
tle boys and girls. It not only led to Man- 
chukuo. It helped the spread of further 
fascist aggression in the Far East and all 
over the world. — 

Who then is the realist among the peace 
builders? He who realizes that prayers and 
sweet thoughts will not stop the sweeping 
tide of fascist aggression increasingly crush- 
ing the values which as Christians we hold 
dear. Appeasement in the form of capitu- 


lation to fascist ultimatums did not and will 
not bring peace. A policy of non-resistance 
on the part of threatened nations only in- 
vites aggression. People threatened with en- 
slavement by external aggression should 
show a ciear determination to resist. In that 
determination and if necessary in that re- 
sistance they should receive the support of 
freedom-loving people the world around. 
Had this policy been followed in the past, 
much violence and the destruction of many 
Christian values would have been pre- 
vented. Pacifists who have opposed boy- 
cotts, sanctions, concrete aid to peoples 
threatened by fascist enslavement, and iso- 
lationists who opposed American participa- 
tion in the League of Nations and the 
World Court and who would oppose an in- 
ternational police force are doubtless sin- 
cere. But they have helped aggressors crush 
democracy, destroy peace, spread enslave- 
ment and violence. 

The struggle for enduring peace is the 
struggle for that social justice from which 
peace springs. He who would effectively 
work for peace must find his place in the 
struggle to maintain and extend democracy 
in political and economic life. What is good 
for democracy is good for peace. It is just 
this simple, basic truth which part of our 
peace movement fails to take seriously. 
This explains the support of American par- 
ticipation in the destruction of Spanish de- 
mocracy through the unneutral application 
of our misnamed neutrality act embargo- 
ing the democratically chosen government 
and helping the aggressors. This explains 
their opposition to sanctions, their support 
of appeasement and of the Munich be- 
trayal of Czechoslovakian democracy. This 
explains why in the Far East they advocate 


action which will help crush the growing 
political and economic democracy in China 
and produce a victory for military imperi- 
alism. 

From this perspective we see that the 
present threat to civil liberties in America 
is an ominous threat to peace. The attempt 
to illegalize the Communist Party, the ef- 
fort to militarize the C.C.C., the spread of 
anti-Semitism and other racialisms, and 
anti-alien bills are all calculated to split 
the people along false lines and then de- 
stroy their democracy. Attempts to sabo- 
tage the labor movement and deny to the 
working masses the right to participate in 
moulding their own economic destiny are 
of the same hue. Those realists who strug- 
gle for the conditions inherent in lasting 
peace have a great job at home. 


In regard to the Far East, a realistic 
peace program should recognize that to 
work for real peace means to work both 
for the cessation of hostilities and for the 
freedom of an increasingly democratic Chi- 
na. There can be no real peace based on 
slavery. Conflict will be inherent in any 
“peace” settlement which denies to either 
the Chinese or Japanese people the right to 
determine their own destiny. A sound peace 
policy in relation to the Sino-Japanese war 
must make for the independence of the 
warring nations as well as for the cessation 
of hostilities. This calls for economic non- 
participation in Japanese aggression 
through the consumers’ boycott of Japa- 
nese goods and the passage of effective 
embargo legislation directed against vio- 
lators of the Nine Power Pact. America has 
always been the main and indispensable 
ally of Japan in her imperialistic aggres- 
sion. With war in Europe we become the 
sole ally. The potential effectiveness of an 
American embargo against Japan to end 
the war on the basis of freedom has in- 
creased. So far our responsibility is to get 
such an embargo passed by Congress. At 
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the same time there is need for increased 
support of the Far Eastern Student Service 
Fund and more American loans to China 
for reconstruction purposes. 

In respect to Europe we must recognize 
America’s responsibility for the present 
tragedy and for the future. America’s in- 
fluence must be used toward the end of a 
just peace. Hitler and Chamberlain (and 
the interests they represent) made the war. 
Let the people make the peace. If this hap- 
pens, there will not be another Versailles 
or another Munich. A people’s peace will 
need to be maintained through a revived 
League of Nations or a supra-national 
union as envisaged by Clarence Streit and 
not killed at the start by American isola- 
tionism. 

How best can America use her tremen- 
dous influence for democratic and lasting 
peace in Europe? A two-fold policy is nec- 
essary : 

(1) Keep America out of the war. This 
necessitates our waiving certain neutral 
rights, an embargo on all credits and loans, 
the withdrawal of all government protec- 
tion from the travel of American citizens 
and ships in war zones, drastic action 
against profiteering and the threatening 
war boom. 

(2) Keep the war out of America. Safe- 
guard and extend democracy and the so- 
cial gains of the New Deal. Take positive 
action against the Dies Committee, the 
“Christian Front,” and other attempts to 
intensify and exploit war hysteria for anti- 
democratic and, therefore, anti-peace ends. 
It calls also for the election next year of a 
progressive President and Congress capable 
of the far-sighted vision exercized by the 
New Deal in response to Mexico’s expro- 
priation of American owned oil wells (as 
contrasted with Chamberlain’s response). 
For it is only a democratic American gov- 
ernment that can contribute to a demo- 
cratic peace. 


‘As Though God Were Entreating By Us’ 
(II Cor. 5:20) | 


Franklin Littell 


There are many in this field who claim 
that a Christian must of necessity be an ab- 
solute pacifist. Such groups frequently re- 
fer to “the Christian way,” as though there 
were a rule before us which clearly defined 
a policy to all intelligent brains and sensi- 
tive souls. I do not hold it so. The mind 
which starts with the Law, however given, 
ends in a maze of hair-splitting legalistics. 
“Christ freed us from the Law,” wrote St. 
Paul, who knew something about that slav- 
ery of the spirit. Neither do I consider it 
my duty to judge the sincerity of fellow- 
ministers in Christ who have not registered 
against military duty. “Judge not that ye 
be not judged” fell from the lips of One 
far more free to cast stones than I. There 
is none of us sinless. There is no certain 
key to the solution. Yet we must move and 
act. And if we accept no new Law, it is 
by faith that we live and move—according 
to the Light given us. We strain all the 
more eagerly toward that face to face sight 
of Truth, because now it is as seen through 
a glass darkly. 

If there is little to be said for pacifism 
as an absolute, there is strong presumption 
in favor of it as a method. In the first place, 
the non-violent approach has the seal of 
the Master upon it. The marks of the Cross 
are for those who, like Him, will not chal- 
lenge the powers of this world at their own 
demonic level. It is not by proof-text, but 
rather by the whole direction of His teach- 
ing, that we know Him indeed as the 
Prince of Peace—the Judge of those that 
take the sword. Secondly, the pronounce- 


ments of the churches have shown an in- 
creasing challenge to the government which 
would be god over the consciences of its 
citizens. The strongest group in American 
Protestantism has just re-asserted: 

“We insist that the agencies of the Church 
shall not be used in the preparation for war, 
but in the promulgation of peace. We believe 
that war is utterly destructive and is our 
greatest collective social sin and a denial of 
the ideals of Christ. We stand upon this 
ground, that The Methodist Church as an 
institution cannot endorse war nor support or 
participate in it... . The Methodist Church, 
true to the principles of the New Testament, 
teaches respect for properly constituted civil 
authority. It holds that government rests up- 
on the support of its conscientious citizenship, 
and that conscientious objectors to war in 
any or all of its manifestations are a natural 
outgrowth of the principle of goodwill and 
the Christian desire for universal peace; and 
holds that such objectors should not be op- 
pressed by compulsory military service any- 
where or at any time. We ask and claim ex- 
emption from all forms of military prepara- 
tion or service for all conscientious objectors 
who may be members of The Methodist 
Church. In this they have the authority and 
support of their Church.” (The Discipline, 
1939; 1695). 

There will be wilting in the face of the 
military dictatorship which the Army and 
Navy have prepared for this country, but 
there is no doubt where the banner is wav- 
ing. Any person, whether pacifist or not, 
must recognize that pacifism is an integral 
part of the Christian tradition. And every 
person in the Christian ministry, whatever 


his personal judgment, is in Christ bound 
to have pastoral care over the conscience 
and person of any one who takes this posi- 
tion. If he is unwilling so to govern him- 
self, he does not belong in that calling. 
Thirdly, the criticisms against the position 
seem to me to be faulty. It is argued that 
order cannot be maintained without re- 
course to coercion; the question is raised as 
to the practicality of pacifism. It is an- 
swered that any with eyes to see does not 
need to be told that order is not being 
maintained today, and it certainly is not 
because men have hesitated to use coer- 
cion! Could anything be more impractical 
today than the power politics which is 
steadily snuffing out the lights of western 
civilization? Did England’s fluttering back 
and forth like a foolish dove, between Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union, save her? It is 
argued that the pacifist position is a perfect 
individual witness, but socially irrespor- 
sible. It is answered that pacifist working 
groups think of themselves in terms of so- 
cial reconstruction, as models for the larger 
order of things. Their living in the Spirit 
augurs far greater hope for the days ahead 
than the Machiavelian methods of deceit 
and lying which certain elements have 
adopted, all the while loudly proclaiming 
themselves “socially responsible”! It is ar- 
gued that none can take his position against 
violence, when the food and clothing we 
daily use are the products of exploitation. 
It is true that the absolute pacifist has 
tended to glorify his own righteousness. 
But that is not necessarily so. Because we 
cannot escape social sin we are not excused 
from making a choice wherever it is pos- 
sible. Because we cannot wash our hands 
entirely free from dirt we do not give up 
the struggle! 
* 

There are many who maintain that all 
war is all evil. A report from a most im- 
portant denominational meeting opens: 
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“No good end can be achieved by war. 
War is evil and only evil. Evil cannot be 
overcome with evil.” (Zion’s Herald, Oct. 
llth; p. 978). I wish it were so simple! 
But reports from China indicate that this 
was has stepped up national life and the 
forms of democratic government by a hun- 
dred years. Medicine gained much from 
the last war, they say, to make no mention 
of the mechanical arts. But the presump- 
tion is that war is a total loss. (a) If medi- 
cine and mechanics did gain from the last 
war it seems clear that there is little chance 
of their being used for much else but this 
one. The possible good is undercut by the 
more powerful concomitant evil results: so- 
cial and economic disintegration, moral de- 
terioration, losses in numbers and vitality 
of the population, increased callousness to- 
ward human need which cuts the heart out 
of democratic forms of government. (b) It 
has not been established that the gains were 
made because of the war. How would med- 
icine and surgery have met the challenge 
if disorganized at their peace-time level of 
competition? Weren’t the gains made in 
these fields and in mechanics simply be- 
cause for a period we had centralized fi- 
nancing and control? Wouldn’t socialized 
medicine and technics produce the corre- 
sponding gains in peace time? Again we 
find ourselves in the position of making a 
relative judgment, but with the presump- 
tion strongly for a pacifist position. 

The final question concerns “resistance 
to aggression.” It is here that there is doubt 
as to the universal relevance of the abso- 
lutist position. Consider the fighting in 
China. Are we to bar Chinese Christians 
from the communion because they have 
chosen “a lesser course”? Rather let our 
answer be that of Maximilianus to Dion 
(Legend from 295 A.D.) : 

M: “I cannot serve as a soldier. I cannot 
do evil; I am a Christian.” 

Dion: “In the sacred retinue of our lords 


Diocletianus and Maximianus, Constantius 
and Maximus, there are Christian soldiers, 
and they serve.” 

M: “They know what is fitting for 
them. ...” (italics mine) 
Because we do not judge Chinese Christians 
for fighting it does not follow that we can- 
not refrain. Rather we should be cynical of 
this government’s purposes, because it has 
persisted in helping China’s enemies! Just 
so we should question the claims of Eng- 
land and France, after refusing every sacri- 
fice for international order and good faith 
now vaunting a poorly masked self-inter- 
est.... 
How do we define “defense”? Liberty is 
not only international but internal. There 
is nothing about the geographical frontiers 
of the U. S. that is especially sacred. If this 
country is to be a fascist state, as the pres- 
ent M-Day plans indicate, the truest de- 
fense of liberty may well be revolution. We 
once maintained that when a government 
rules without the consent of the people it 
is the right, even the duty, of the citizens 
to alter or abolish it and institute new gov- 
ernment. A majority of the Supreme Court 
once declared that a government which 
cannot exist without infringing fundamen- 
tal civil liberties, is not worthy of preser- 
vation. (Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wallace 
1866:2). It may well happen in this coun- 
try, as in a great part of Europe, that lib- 
erty in the nationalistic sense will be pre- 
served only at the complete sacrifice of all 
the liberties of conscience and behavior 
which make that status worth while. 

In that day, too, I hold no brief for ab- 
solute pacifism. 


We come again to the problem of the 
free conscience in society, and especially in 
that republic where our choices must be 


made—or made for us. No government of 
the U. S. as now constructed will give it 
more than cursory recognition. It is com- 
mon Christian consent, however, that the 
individual himself must have the choice as 
to what position he will take. And he who 
sides with and defends the government in 
war time must know that he does so to the 
denial of the claims of his Christian brother 
for the right to so choose. Thus, although 
not accepting “the pacifist faith,” I come 
again to assertion of pacifism as the better 
of two alternatives in a complex situation. 

We live in an age of decaying economy, 
when the ethic taught for generations is no 
longer adequate to meet the need of our 
people. A new collective ethic is being pro- 
duced. Will the Church be on the ground 
floor? 

We are at the low tide of the Great 
Awakening. Our churches are more of a 
disintegrating portion of middle class civil- 
ization, than they are carriers of a unifying 
faith that is saving the world. We who are 
called to bring the Judgment of God upon 
the things of this world are no longer 
troubling the city. 

There is only One who can ultimately 
bring peace to the world: Jesus Christ. 
For the carrying of the good news of Him, 
small groups of studying and praying 
Christians are needed, once again bearing 
energetically the answer to the need about 
us. The restoration of the responsible con- 
science is an essential part of this mission, 
if it is radically Christian toward the indi- 
vidual and society. And in the pattern of 
such a working remnant of pacifist Chris- 
tians there is the plan for a society more 
like the Kingdom of God, and a ministry 
which will hold out in preaching and prac- 
tice the Life utterly denied by the warring 
voices of this world. 


STUDENT PEACE POLL 


(Studenis of Union Theological Semi- 
nary on Armistice Day expressed opinions 
on questions of war and peace, through a 
questionnaire prepared by the Peace Com- 
mittee of the Student Cabinet. The Union 
Review presents a survey of the results.) 


- A poll of a Saturday night audience at 
Columbus Circle could scarcely show less 
unanimity on issues of war and peace than 
the pol! of Union Seminary. But without 
doubt the results would be significantly dif- 
ferent. Diversity was expected. More sur- 
prising was the agreement on certain gen- 
eral attitudes and concrete propositions. 


I. PEACE AND THE MINISTER 

Students are all but unanimous that the 
minister should not remain aloof. He should 
openly condemn war profiteering. If a sup- 
porter of the war, he should nevertheless 
defend the right of others to be conscien- 
tious objectors; if a pacifist, he should not 
condemn those who go to war in loyalty to 
their conscience. 

Differences emerge on the actual stand 
which the minister should take. Fifty-eight 
per cent feel that he should “openly espouse 
one position without implying that it is the 
only Christian stand.” Twenty-six per cent 
think that he should “never go beyond a 
broad application of the Christian faith,” 
and thirteen per cent maintain that he 
should “declare one position to be the 
Christian stand.” (This refers, of course, to 
positions in regard to the war—not to tak- 
ing sides in the war.) 


Il. PEACE AND POLITICS 
Students agree that America has a re- 
sponsibility for the present war in Eu- 
rope. Seventy-two per cent hold that 
Germany’s share in the war guilt is not 


significantly larger than that of France and 
England. Almost ninety-five per cent state 
that the war is “largely caused by the con- 
flict among selfish interests of rival imperi- 
alisms.” 

Students are convinced that the United 
States should stay out of the war. Only 
about three per cent would have this coun- 
try enter the war if England and France 
are in danger of defeat. A large majority 
favor regulation of trade to insure the 
strictest possible impartiality, though small 
minorities favor neutrality according to in- 
ternational law, or support of the allies 
short of war. In the Far Eastern War a 
large majority desires a non-agricultural 
embargo against Japan. Most students are 
ready to pass by war prosperity or see the 
loss of foreign investments in order to keep 
out of war; a slim majority say that “no 
sacrifice is too great.” 


Ill. PEACE AND THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC 


About seven per cent of students ac- 
knowledge the right of the state to deter- 
mine when war is necessary. Twenty-three 
per cent accept the statement: “War is an 
evil though sometimes necessary means of 
adjusting differences between men. God 
commands my highest loyalty; no lesser 
loyalty can curtail my right to autonomous 
decision.” Eighty-seven per cent accept the 
statement: “War as an instrument of power 
politics among sovereign nations can never 
have my Christian support.” A majority of 
this group agree to the use of an interna- 
tional police force. Large minorities uphold 
force in resisting unprovoked aggression; in 
support of efforts to resist Fascism or to 
secure Socialism; or in strike situations, to 
maintain law and order, or to defend work- 
ers’ rights. 
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THE AMSTERDAM CONFERENCE 
CONFESSIONS OF A CONFUSED THEOLOG 
Hideo Hashimoto 


“A toi la victoire pour Peternite!” Some- 
thing happened deep down in our hearts 
as fifteen hundred of us, delegates to the 
World Conference of Christian Youth, sang 
this song in at least three languages, but 
with one voice. In front of us in Amster- 
dam’s Concert Hall hung a great banner, 
Christus Victor. Those of us who had 
been hearing the delegates to Oxford, 
Edinburgh, and Madras talk about “the 
reality of Unity in Christ” felt that we 
too sensed the reality of the victory of the 
Risen Lord and the fact of ecumenicity (a 
word we began to use with greater audacity 
as the sinful pride in “being at Amster- 
dam” got the best, or the worst, of us). 


This faith was more real than all the dif- . 


ferences and distressing facts that con- 
fronted us. 

The differences were serious and numer- 
ous. With some sixty-five peoples repre- 
sented, the language difficulty can easily be 
imagined. Then there were the differences 
of cultural and social background. More 
serious than these were the obstacles of ec- 
clesiastical barriers, which prevented the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper at a com- 
mon table. Cutting across all these were 
the differences of theology that Union stu- 
dents are all aware of, but which often ap- 
peared unexpectedly in various phases of 
discussion. We did not attempt to smooth 
over the differences or “railroad” through 
innocuous resolutions. The realization of 
the unity in Christ came through frank 
facing of barriers and obstacles. 

The conviction in the victory of Christ 
did not come out of dodging the tragic 
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facts of the world, a world of nations push- 
ing for war and actually engaged in war. 
Faith in Christus Victor came out of the 
very depth of distress. 


But, you ask, what is Amsterdam’s sig- 
inficance to the church life in America, to 
the ecumenical movement, and to the 
world? These convictions sound abstract to 
those of us who are not satisfied until some 
program of social action is mapped out, 
who believe in the concrete as if possessing 
magical potency. These declarations sound 
discontinuous with present realities to those 
ears accustomed to carefully worded resolu- 
tions regarding war, capitalism, and mar- 
ried life. Did Amsterdam conceal confu- 
sion and defeatism behind the smoke screen 
of strongly worded catch-phrases? 


To a certain extent, yes. The extent may 
be greater than we, who had part in the 
Conference, are willing to admit. There 
was a great deal of loose and uncritical 
thinking. Because there were no resolutions 
drawn up, there was a certain lack of defi- 
niteness and focus in the study groups. Am- 
sterdam did not offer panaceas for the 
warring world. The Conference did not 
even give clear judgments upon the urgent 
questions that confront the Christian youth 
today, although they were quite thoroughly 
discussed in the groups. There were uncer- 
tainty and confusion as well as the recogni- 
tion of the limitation of man’s ability to 
think through the problems and arrive at 
agreements. However, the delegates went 
away from the Conference with wider per- 
spective concerning the problems of the 


world, deeper consciousness of the power of 
evil, and surer conviction of the victory of 
Christ. 

The principal accomplishment of Am- 


sterdam was its turning of Christian youth 
from basing authority and judgment in 
themselves to the ultimate authority, God 
revealed in Jesus Christ. 


IMPRESSIONS 
Henry Harvey 


The purpose of a world conference is to 
make the word foreigner meaningless. The 
American delegation at Amsterdam found 
themselves—and it was a new experience 
for many of us—just another delegation 
among many. We confronted the calm self- 
assurance of the British, with its implied 
contempt for all lesser breeds. That in itself 
is an experience in ecumenicity which is 
not easy to swallow. But there was more 
than that. What were we to do with the 
Dutch students who spoke to us in good 
English? What of the Jugoslavian boy who 
read from a Greek New Testament to il- 
lustrate a point during discussion? What of 
the three slim Zulu boys with the Oxford 
accents and the wild strange songs? For 
Americans, used to thinking of other na- 
tionals in terms of our immigrant popula- 
tions, this was an amazing experience. The 
word foreigner was losing its meaning. 

& 

For an hour every morning the stage of 
the Concertgebouw, the Carnegie Hall of 
Amsterdam, was changed by some flowers, 
a screen, and a cross, and became an altar. 
There each morning was a worship service. 
Once we were led by the high-pitched 
voice of an African girl. Another morning 
we followed an order of service of the 
church in India. There was an American 
Protestant service, a Lutheran Gottesdienst, 
and a long solemn service of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Though it was difficult 
for many of us to appreciate the meaning 
of the incense and the elaborate robes of 
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the Orthodox priests, still we knew the men 
who were leading the service and knew that 
they were Christians, so we could not help 
respecting their worship. 

Diversity of ,forms adds a richness to 
Christian worship that uniformity lacks. 

Many of the summaries of the group 
discussions ran something like this: “We 
didn’t decide very much. We had trouble 
understanding each other. Our points of 
view were poles apart. But Christus Vic- 
tor.” But did we really feel bound together 
by a common loyalty to Jesus and by an 
absolute commitment to the will of God? 
Did that mean that the church should be 
prepared to lose its life rather than compro- 
mise with an unchristian order of society? 

What about pacifism? Is trust in God 
compatible with trust in armaments? Isn’t 
it one’s Christian duty to shoot down the 
enemy airman before he drops his bombs 
and kills thousands? . . . Thou shalt not 
kill . . . but to save thousands? . . . What 
right has the pacifist to jeopardize the lives 
of others? .. . “It is easy for you Americans 
to be pacifists. You are so far away.” 

* 

We were accused of being overly prac- 
tical Americans if we asked what it meant 
to do the will of God. Yes, Christ was vic- 
tor at Amsterdam—but abstractly . 

We all left with the conviction that 
Christ must be Victorious in our lives. But 
we all felt, too, that He is not yet. 
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IDOLS THAT MUST BE BURNED 
Thomas W. Currie, Jr. 


Some idols are still beyond the reach of 
museums. If we search, we may find some 


_ within the cloisters of our Seminary. 


Our school shows a disturbing resem- 
blance to an idling engine. Both have tre- 
mendous potential energies that are not be- 


ing drawn upon. The Seminary has the: 


physical equipment and personnel to make 
a contribution to the growth of Christianity 
which would far overshadow its present 
activities. 

To remind ourselves of a few of the ad- 
vantages that this Seminary enjoys will help 
us see it in a new perspective and perhaps 
help us ferret some idols. It is located in the 
part of the city adjacent to a great univer- 
sity. The housing is comfortable and con- 
ducive to study. The endowment is surely 
larger than most such institutions can boast. 

The library of the Seminary is one of the 
most complete of its kind. Certainly the 
faculty is the peer of any in scholarly at- 
tainments, in originality of research, and in 
wealth of authoritative publication. 

The student body of the Seminary is 
representative. Students as well as profes- 
sors are divided by radically different views 
on practical, theological, social, and educa- 
tional matters. All the major Protestant de- 
nominations have students or professors 
here. The students come from four or five 
continents and from all over the United 
States. Few would deny that the physical 
situation and personnel of the Seminary 
give it access to a place of special privilege 
and obligation in the life of the church. 

But there is great tragedy here. Idols are 
in the Seminary. Perhaps it is almost incon- 
ceivable, but I believe it is true. The idols 


are not big brass statues standing in the 
altar of the chapel; they are hiding them- 
selves in the hearts of students and faculty. 
Nevertheless, the pantheon is here. 

An idol is that which is of relative value, 
but which commands supreme loyalty. One 
such relative value is original scholarship. 
A more frequent one is systematic adher- 
ence to the most up-to-date principles of 
educational training; another, the promo- 
tion of a particular point of view concern- 
ing the structure of society; another, the 
coordination of the activities and institu- 
tions of Protestantism; and another, the 
prestige and comfort that come with affilia- 
tion with the Seminary. 

As students, we are better acquainted 
with other idols. Each of us prays the 
Lord’s Prayer, but which of us really lives 
as though its five petitions were the ruling 
desires of his life? Do we in our lives act 
as though “The Kingdom Come” were our 
first concern? Or do we more often go 
through the Seminary with the view of 
getting a job? Our three years become a 
means to a livelihood and not a means to 
life. Sometimes we feel that there is little 
need for present sacrificial service, little 
reason for doing other than looking for the 
job that makes the most attractive offer. 
Where is the vision of Christian ministry 
and of sacrificial service that breaks 


through every present occupation to make 
our bodies and our minds instruments of 
communion between ourselves and God? 
Where is the Christian devotion that 
changes field work from means of remu- 
neration or a preparation for the future 
into an irrepressible expression of determi- 
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nation to have a part in building God’s 
Kingdom here and now? 

Many of us are tremendously interested 
in seeking justice for oppressed groups. We 
help build cooperatives; we try to combat 
prejudice. Yet these goals mock us unless 
they are secondary. What less than the 
power of God can turn oppression into 
justice, greed into unselfishness, hate into 
love? The lesson of history and the faith of 
Christians demonstrate that work toward 
social uplift, which leaves to secondary 
place the love of God, is useless. It is simply 
to work with the corpse of society. 

There may not be a brass idol on the 
altar of the chapel, but that fact does not 
guarantee the chapel’s sanctity. An insidi- 
ous little idol often slips in with one of us 
who attends from a sense of duty or to be 
counted present. He has left behind any 
joyful desire to commune with God. He 
has forgotten that the purpose of chapel is 
to present body, mind, and soul a living 
sacrifice for God’s use. The irony of it is 
that as leaders of worship for years to come 
we will deplore the hypocrisy of insincere 
worship as we see it paralysing the fingers 
of God. 

War fills our thoughts. There are at least 
three reactions to it. Some suggest that the 
United States ought to join Britain and 
France with materials and men. Others 
want complete isolation for the United 
States. A third group hopes that our first 
response will be to relieve the suffering, 
especially of non-combatants. Few of us see 
in these attitudes idols, and yet each of 
these is apt to leave out altogether any ref- 
erence to God. There seems to be hope that 
peace can be gained by a legalistic treaty 
of peace or by an international constitu- 
tion. Who but Christians are left to say 
that peace comes only by Christ—that the 
one thing without which peace is only a 
mirage and with which peace is inevitable, 
is common allegiance to God as he is 
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known in and through the life of Jesus. 
The most fundamental thing that can be 
done about securing peace is the establish- 
ment of new and vital cells of Christian 
fellowship all over the world. Other genera- 
tions have seen this. They have laid em- 
phasis on missions and on evangelism. For 
the last twenty years these two words have 
been left in moth balls. But it is within 
them that we can begin to see the ecumeni- 
cal church emerging. It is through missions 
and evangelism—expressed at Seminary, in 
field work, around the world—that we can 
give our largest gift to peace. Peace on 
earth, good will to men comes only through 
Christ. 

We seem to have lost the vision of the 
church. We can see the purpose of labor, 
cooperative, peace, or tolerance movements, 
but not the primary work of the church. 
It has too often become merely the plat- 
form for our work toward these other ends. 
Or perhaps it is seen only as an organiza- 
tion. We have failed to see the church as 
the most powerful and pregnant fellowship 
in the world. We have been blind to the 
church’s function as the seed-bed of God’s 
creative work in society, as the reservoir of 
Christian thought, as the body of living 
cells that must reproduce its kind or die. 
We do not see in it the greatest concrete 
evidence of the Spirit of God at work in 
the building of His kingdom. We have for- 
gotten that the church is the only group 
whose single reason for being has been the 
reflection to all generations and countries 
of the image of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ, which, once it has laid hold on a 
person, gives him life that death cannot 
touch. 

The Seminary ought to be used to 
“preach the Gospel to every creature.” It 
should be a place in which students and 
faculty are constantly engaged in a search 
for communion with God and a place in 

( Continued on Page 35) 


‘THEOLOGICAL INTERNES 
Howard E. Spragg 


Then the doctor turned to me and said: 
“If her minister had really known her, he 
might have helped her solve this problem. 
But now it looks like certain death with a 
year or two.” 

L. P., a woman of forty-one years of age, 
white, Protestant, married, four children, 
of average intelligence, is admitted to the 
hospital with an extremely severe case of 
high blood pressure. She is given a physical 
examination, but no organic disutrbance 
can be located. It would seem to be purely 
a functional disorder. After she has been in 
the hospital a week or two it is discovered 
that her married life has never been hap- 
py, that for the past several years she had 
been sexually indiscreet with a young man 
about the age of her eldest son. Coming 
from a religious background, the patient 
worries over the situation and has deep 
feelings of guilt, this the direct cause of her 
hypertension. Though her husband, aware 
of her unfaithfulness, is willing to accept 
her and make a new start, she refuses to 
return to him. Instead, she is now living 
with her sister, and is continuing to carry 
on her illicit love affair. “If her minister 
had really known her, he might have helped 
her solve this problem. But it now looks like 
certain death... . ” At this point it will 
take a minister many months to correct 
such fundamental abuses; three years ago 
he might have set her straight, before the 
situation really had become acute. 

Another patient whose emotional diffi- 
culty most likely had direct bearing on her 
physical ailment was C.D., white, female, 
Protestant, about fifty-five. She underwent 
an operation for a stomach tumor. Raised 


in an abnormally religious home, she had 
retained through her whole life thus far 
the influences of her early training. She 
had been happily married for twenty-five 
years when her husband died. After a 
whirl-wind romance with a man whom she 
had not known previous to her husband’s 
death, she married again, was quickly 
divorced. This was against the teachings 
of her church, and produced conflict and 
unrest in her mind and soul. During hez 
stay in the hospital, she was extremely 
moralistic in her attitude toward those 
about her. It seemed she was attempting 
to escape her own problem by deep absorp- 
tion in the shortcomings of others. She con- 
tinually criticised those about her who used 
tobacco, danced, drank or frequented the 
movies. She was shocked at the admission 
by another woman patient, dying of can- 
cer, that the latter’s children had never 
been taught the Lord’s Prayer. Blasphemy! 
Was this illness not the result of such negli- 
gence! And had one of these very children 
not died because of its mother’s failure to 
send her children to Sunday School! So 
she went on and on refusing in this man- 
ner to face her own problem. But it would 
seem that her religion was expressing itself 
in rather harmful ways, both for herself 
and those about her. Certainly the minister 
could have been of assistance in this situa- 
tion. 


Perhaps the fundamental lesson to be 
learned from experience such as this is that 
of being a good listener. An opportunity for 
service equally important to handing out 
an immediate and general formula comes 
in allowing the patient to unburden some 


of his troubles to a sympathetic and under- 
standing ear. Here the student comes to a 
better knowledge of psychological drives in 
the personalities of those whom he visits, 
and coincidentally in himself. There are 
students, and of course ministers, who have 
a feeling of frustration when dealing with a 
certain type of patient, of accomplishing 
little in conversation. Oft times the fault is 
with the patient, more frequently with the 
student. If one is trying to help a parish- 
oner face a certain problem which he him- 
self in his own life has been unable to 
master, of what real help can he possibly 
be? 

Then, too, one learns how better to co- 
operate with other professional people in- 
terested in the patients. Not far from 
the Hospital lived a confirmed drunkard 
whose family 
of the large city churches. The man 
was greatly in need of institutional 
care; his doctor and a social service 
worker were arranging for this need. Over 
and against their strong advice to the con- 
trary, the local church raised a large sum 
of money to send the whole family, father 
and all, to the West coast that he might get 
a new Start in life. Within a short time the 
money was used up on drink, the father 
had lost his job, and agencies had to pro- 
vide the family’s transportation back to the 
home town. The church people and the 
minister may have had the best of motives, 
but they did more harm than good in this 
instance. 

There are many instances in which peo- 
ple have associated some part of their body 
with some particular difficult emotional 
situation, and have consequently lost the 
use of the organ until the emotional diffi- 
culty is cleared up. Studies show that the 
number of patients admitted to general 
hospitals for treatment of stomach ulcers 
is greatly increased during and after a de- 
pression. The concept illustrated by this co- 


regularly attended one 
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incidence is termed psycho-somatics, de- 
fined in general terms as the fundamental 
relationship between emotional difficulties 
and bodily diseases. Investigation suggests 
that a particular emotional tension often 
affects a particular part of the body. Thus, 
when fears influence bodily diseases, the 
latter usually develop in the circulatory sys- 
tem; affectional tensions often make for 
changes in the heart and stomach; hates 
and resentments may bring on diseases in 
the alimentary tract. This relationship is so 
strong that the pastor must make a special 
effort to understand and remedy the causes. 

This need for the prevention of emo- 
tional conflicts leads us directly to the 
teaching and priestly sides of the minister’s 
activity. Faith in the ultimate goodness of 
the universe is a mighty fortress in time of 
pain; faith that through confession of sins 
and through our forgiveness of the sins of 
others our own sins are forgiven by God, 
would prevent a great deal of mental and 
physical illness. 

Many emotional conflicts are expressed 
in religious symbolism. These are exag- 
gerated by the fact that symbolism often 
provides a sanction for refusing to meet 
the difficulty. For example, one might very 
well ask if the symbol Father ought to be 
used with emotionally-ill people whose dif- 
ficulties may be directly related to an un- 
fortunate early experience with their own 
father. Again, there have been people who, 
after separation from their mate, have suf- 
fered a keen sense of guilt because of their 
promise before God “.. . till death do us 
part.” It seems to follow that there is a 
great need for our churches to socialize 
such feelings of guilt through their liturgy 
and ritual. The minister must emphasize 
confession, repentance, and forgiveness as 
definite religious goals. Does this not sug- 
gest an examination of some of our tradi- 
tional symbols and services? 

(Continued on Page 36) 


THIS YEAR AT UNION 


Robert Luccock 


Irwin Edman entitles the concluding 
chapter of his Philosopher’s Holiday “The 
Bomb and the Ivory Tower.” The phrase 
puts in startling pictures the problem 
that we as theological students face in this 
crucial year of the world’s history. During 
this year in a world of bombs it seems to be 
our lot to live in an ivory tower. For Ed- 
man the phrase is a description of his own 
experience of growing up, of having the 
smug complacency and easy assumptions of 
his early years shattered by the reality of a 
hard world, and yet because he is a philoso- 
phy professor, having to live within the 
protecting walls of a great university which 
invariably takes on the character of an 
ivory tower. The phrase I think has similar 
meaning for us; in a world where the 
bombs of war not only spread their physi- 
cal destruction but shatter so much else 
that is beautiful in the realm of spirit, we 
find ourselves living in the ivory tower of 
Union Seminary. It is a challenging situa- 
tion. The urge is strong to be in the strug- 
ble somewhere, either fighting for what we 
believe to be right or engaged in some posi- 
tive work of reconciliation. Whether we 
take the Christian pacifist stand or not, the 
hardest thing of all to endure is to sit here 
and do nothing. 

Yet in the face of this I venture that this 
year can produce the finest, most meaning- 
ful experience of our lives. In doing this 
the word that immediately comes to mind 
is the great affirmation of the Psalmist: 
“God is our refuge and strength.” We may 
find here a refuge and a strength for a 
world of bombs. This Seminary this year 
can be our refuge in the highest sense of 
that word—not where we hide our heads in 
the sands of academic research behind high 
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protecting walls, but a refuge rather as a 
place where it may be possible to keep our 
minds and hearts on an even keel in the 
midst of stormy seas. And the Seminary 
this year can also be our strength. It can 
be a source of strength and spiritual power 
to prepare us for the years ahead. While 
this of course has always been the avowed 
aim of every theological seminary, it has 
unusual significance this year. 

Now I do not mean to suggest that we 
should not hear any of these bombs. Our 
religion would be worth very little if it did 
not make us hear some of them. The loud- 
est explosion now bursting on our ears is 
the illusion that we can continue to ignore 
the lessons of history in international affairs 
and expect to come out anywhere but in 
chaos and anarchy. History may not re- 
peat itself according to a particular pattern, 
but the present world war should convince 
the most hardened cynic that the age-old 
policies of militant nationalism, interna- 
tional power politics, and selfish isolation 
can produce only the harvest which the 
world now reaps. Another explosion from 
which we cannot run away is the myth that 
we can build anything resembling a just 
and lasting social order and leave out of ac- 
count the principles of true political and 
industrial democracy, the freedom, securi- 
ty, and happiness of millions of men and 
women. No one can read Grapes Of 
Wrath, Christ In Concrete, Days Of Our 
Years, and run away from those bombs of 
social morality and Christian ethics. 

No, we must never erect such a tower 
that we do not hear the bombs. My point is 
just that we not allow this year to be lost 
in listening to bombs, following every head- 
line, tuning in the latest broadcasts, and 


idly discussing the war to no constructive 
purpose. There is no refuge in that and far 
from building spiritual resources it is one 
sure way of sapping what strength we do 
have. 

In line with this thought there are two 
things we need to think seriously about. 
When we enter upon our ministry the 
world is going to be a shattered, disillu- 
sioned, disorganized place. Much of the 
world will have lost its faith in God and 
man. In our lifetime the ministry, of all 
professions, will demand an integrity and 
consecration beyond anything called for in 
the place. In the world that will be ours to 
minister to, superficiality and sham can 
have no place. And I urge here that this 
year we look to our personalities. This is the 
time to equip ourselves spiritually to meet 
the needs of a broken world, the time to 
develop spiritual power to face that world 
with a message of hope, faith, and. love, 
the time to buiid up resources we can draw 
on in the years that lie ahead. 

Far from belitiling this going apart for 
inspiration and strength, Jesus made it the 
very cornerstone of his spiritual life. How 
many times do we read in the Gospels such 
words as these: “Come ye yourselves apart 
into a desert place and rest awhile,” “A 
great while before day he rose up and de- 
parted into a desert place and there 
prayed.” 

How we will do the job this year is a 
problem for each man to work out himself. 
We may do it through greater discipline in 
the matter of personal prayer and devotion. 
We may do it by greater consecration to 
our studies. It may come through the in- 
spiration of great men with whom we may 
associate. However we go about the job it 
must be our compelling aim of this year, for 
we can count the year lost if we come out 
next May on the same sipritual level on 
which we began the year in September. 
Again let us remember that some truths 
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are everlastingly true—amid all the bombs 
they remain. We must see them if only 
from our ivory tower, possibly the only 
place where we can keep them alive. We’ve 
been preaching the Gospel of love; now 
we’re faced with a world situation where 
that Gospel meets its most severe test. What 
are we going to say in the world crisis: 
“Love your enemies, and pray for them 
that persecute you”? Can we still repeat 
with conviction: “Resist not him that is 
evil, but whosoever smiteth thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other also”; 
“He that is greatest among you shall be 
your servant”? If these things were ever 
true, they have a deeper meaning today, 
and it becomes our responsibility to keep 
them alive. 

This year at Union is also our chance to 
discover or reaffirm those things in Chris- 
tian faith that still make life worth living. 
Canon Charles E. Raven of England in 
writing recently that he would be unable to 
come to the United States this year said: 
“Tf I were not a Christian, I think I would 
follow the old Stoic example of sitting in a 
hot bath and cutting my veins.” What a 
declaration of faith is wrapped up in that 
sentiment from one of the world’s great 
pacifist leaders who now sees his dream 
crumbling all around the world. Those 
things that in a world of bombs still give 
us reason for going on with life, everyone 
must discover for himself. 

We don’t exaggerate when we say that 
the world desperately needs men who can 
bring some message of faith and hope to- 
day. But the question that demands the im- 
mediate answer is not, Where and how 
will we serve?, but, Are we ready to bring 
to the world anything that greatly matters? 
We had better begin to find the answer this 
year, first by discovering those values that 
give eternal hope and meaning to life, and 
by equipping ourselves spiritually to bring 
to men that message of hope and love. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN NEW YORK CITY 
Josiah R. Bartlett 


Fascism, American style, inspired by the 
foreign recipe, is already a menacing real- 
ity in the City of New York. It is also a 
reality in many other cities. 

Much has already been written about it, 
but apparently the fact has not yet been 
driven home to the public. That fact is that 
organized fascist groups here are not to be 
dismissed either as a rumor or as a collec- 
tion of crack-pots. They are regularly dis- 
ciplined, mysteriously financed, and work- 
ing together fairly systematically. They 
have invaded peaceful neighborhoods to 
stir up hate, tc terrorize the Jewish popu- 
lation, and to commit and incite acts of 
violence. Stabbings, beatings-up, insults, 
and violent speeches are their stock-in- 
trade. They have been organizing as an 
“army,” the application blank for which 
requests information concerning member- 
ship in other organizations and military 
service records. 

There is not space here to report on these 
facts in detail. Isolated items appear now 
and then in the newspapers, which have in 
general played down fascist activities as 


much as possible. Here and there the public. 


is made aware of them, as in Stanley 
High’s Saturday Evening Post article, 
“Star-Spangled Fascists,” which incidental- 
ly took the typical attitude of “Oh, aren’t 
these people very interesting?” For authen- 
tic information I refer the reader to The 
New Republic of Aug. 30, 1939 (A. 
Smith), to Propaganda Analysis’ report of 
March, 1939, and to “United Hate Front,” 
Protestant Digest, October, 1939. 

How can we combat the fascists? Most 
effectively, by an aroused public opinion. 
Not, however, that section of opinion like- 
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ly to be reached by the useful analyses of 
Propaganda Analysis or by magazine arti- 
cles. The plain fact is that such media do 
not reach either the fascists or those who 
must combat them. Realizing this situation, 
during the summer months when un-Amer- 
ican activity was increasing by leaps and 
bounds, a committee was established, 
formed of representatives from church, 
trade-union, and other public-spirited or- 
ganizations. This committee is organizing 
opposition where it counts most—namely 
in the local neighborhoods which the 
“Christian Front,” the German-American 
Bund, “Christian Mobilizers” and other 
defilers of the flag and faith have invaded. 
Local citizens’ committees have enlisted 
men of all faiths to preach the ideals of 
Christianity and Americanism on the same 
street-corners, and to the same people, who 
have had to listen to the “star-spangled 
fascists.” 

The work of these committees (now 
numbering eighteen in all parts of the city) 
contains elements both inspiring and ter- 
rifying. Inspiring because it has brought 
together patriotic Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews, provided a “standard to which 
the wise and honest may repair,” and re- 
stored the morale of dismayed neighbor- 
hoods. Terrifying, because not only are the 
committees too few, slow to organize, and 
frequently cumbersome in management, 
but especially because it is evident at the 
outset that no amount of preaching will 
touch the basic economic situation which 
is at the root of organized anti-Semitism. 
Ideals are not enough! 

The work of Union’s Social Action Com- 
mittee has been to supply speakers. Since 


this article will reach our alumni, it must 
be said that the element most badly needed 
right now is the cooperation of Protestant 
clergy in this work, which, let me state em- 
phatically, can by no means be called “rad- 
ical,” as any acquaintance with those who 
are engaged in it will show at once. The 
work will continue through the winter 
months. Speakers are constantly needed. 

Any student or minister who wishes to 
foster inter-faith cooperation has here a 
golden opportunity, which at the moment 
is far more valuable than the usual pulpit 
exchange or visitation. 


Experience with this work prompts sev- 
eral reflections. The first is that the vitality 
of preaching to the masses depends now as 
always upon having something to say which 
touches life. This sounds rather obvious; 
yet it needs to be said that street-corner 
evangelism, in this form, finds a ready ear. 
If there is to be any reclaiming of the world 
for Christ in our day, it will not proceed 
out of our taking thought or re-thinking 
our theology or forming church unions. All 
these things are results of Christian fellow- 
ship, not its antecedents. 


The second has to do with the essential 
continuity of the Jewish-Christian message, 
of which John MacMurray has written so 
clearly in his provocative new book, The 
Clue to History. The essence of human na- 
ture is brotherhood. But most Christian 
churches act as if this brotherhood were 
the hot-house brotherhood which grows be- 
hind church walls. 

Many, if not most people, are still ig- 
norant of the facts. Too often the average 
middle class reaction to these facts is a 
curious compound of indifference, a nega- 
tive sort of tolerance, and the worship of 
an abstraction called Truth. The average 
man, naturally, does not like to take the 
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platform. He is likely to say by way of 
justification that one should “let these 
crack-pots shout” and trust to “the public’s 
good sense” to cool them off. He may, if 
pressed, read a pamphlet about it. But the 
net result is that while preachers may 
preach against hatred of our Jewish bre- 
thren (and there are all the elements of 
anti-Semitism latent in the average congre- 
gation)—while laymen may be shocked, 
the spade-work must be done by those who 
are actually attacked, or the remnant who 
take their patriotism and religion seriously. 

Superficially considered, the cause of tol- 
erance is one of those rare appeals on 
which all men of good will, whatever their 
political opinions, may unite. But going 
deeper, the roots of anti-Semitism must be 
removed by the extension of the ideals of 
equality and fraternity to the economic 
realm, for this harvest of hatred is but the 
thorny crop of the bleak fields of insecurity, 
blasted by the storms of depression. Until 
men are assured of a decent living and until 
they feel that they are responsible members 
of a human brotherhood, Jt Can Happen 
Here. 

How far will sincere and good-hearted 
conservatives, whose religion and patriotism 
impel them to combat racial and religious 
intolerance, be willing to accept these 
deeper implications, which they do not 
clearly recognize? If one follows the doc- 
trine of economic determinism, the answer 
is that they will go no farther than the 
point at which they will be confronted with, 
the demand for a material sacrifice. 

Yet as one works with them one must be 
convinced that Jesus’ trust in the spiritual 
possibilities of men was not misplaced. And 
likewise, that the American ideals, now be- 
ing challenged, still remain the historical 
and spiritual foundations of economic as 
well as of political democracy. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COOPERATION 
Ralph M. Galt 


“You come here telling us how to find 
God; can’t you also tell us how to find our 
daily bread?” Stevedores were speaking to 
Rev. H. Christian Sonne in Denmark. 
Sonne took up the challenge and started 
the cooperative movements there. Now 
farmers sell to consumers cooperatives 
through the International Cooperative 
Wholesale. Through working in four or 
five cooperatives at once, the average Dan- 
ish farmer in the last eighty years advanced 
from tenant to landowner, and from one 
of the poorest to the best recompensed of 
all the farmers of Europe. 

Father Tompkins and the fishermen of 
Nova Scotia are giving the world an even 
more brilliant example of what can be done 
through cooperation. First, in cooperative 
circles they study and discuss the ideal, then 
what they will do about it. Next they save 
their money in credit unions. Finally they 
build marketing, processing, and consumers 
cooperatives. 

Up to a century ago many cooperatives, 
Christian and non-Christian, failed—for 
two main reasons: first, that they ap- 
proached the economic problem with the 
producers’ point of view, working together 
in order to share in the produce and the 
proceeds. And they limited membership in 
order to increase individual income, thus 
keeping prices as high as possible. The sec- 
ond reason was that they had no adequate 
system of distribution and consumption for 
their products. And so the communities re- 
mained small and socially insignificant. 

Finally in 1844 the Rochdale Society of 
Equitable Pioneers, twenty-eight unedu- 
cated working people, approached the 
problem from the consumers’ point of view, 
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formulating the principles of cooperation 
which have proved revolutionary in their 
application. The most important principle 
was that savings should be returned to the 
consumers in proportion to their purchases. 
Thus the more a member spent at his co- 
operative the greater his share of the earn- 
ings. This principle, together with the prin- 
ciples of open membership, democracy, 
constant education, and expansion, deliv- 
ered societies from the temptation of limit- 
ing the benefits of cooperation. 


Now at last the economic interest of 
members almost coincided with the Chris- 
tian ideal of a universal cooperative bro- 
therhood; for the more who joined a so- 
ciety the more efficient it could become and 
so give greater returns to each member. So 
the movement spread around the world 
until in 1937 more than 127,000,000 fam- 
ilies in sixty-one countries belonged to some 
kind of cooperative. 


Yet in the United States and some other 
backward countries the movement is just 
gaining momentum. One of the biggest 
American cooperative wholesales, the Con- 
sumers Cooperative Association of North 
Kansas City is only ten years old. It started 
as a federation of twenty-one local coopera- 
tives and now has over four hundred mem- 
ber co-ops and a business volume of more 
than $4,000,000 a year. Eastern Coopera- 
tive Wholesale has increased in the number 
of cooperatives holding full membership 
from fourteen to 114 in the last three years. 


“Every person has one stomach,” is Ka- 
gawa’s statement of the sound base of con- 
sumers cooperation. Starting with con- 
sumption and distribution, the cooperative 


movement moved back to production with- 
out fear of failure. 

Young as it is, the American movement 
has already tackled the big monopolies and 
mass production industries. It has forced 
the price of fertilizer down forty per cent, 
and now produces it in a factory owned 
by several regional cooperative federations. 
American cooperators in the Middle West 
are tackling the petroleum, coal, feeds, and 
farm machinery trusts; they have recently 
opened a farm machinery factory, a petro- 
. leum refiner, and a feed mill. If such a be- 
ginning is made with only two per cent of 
the population cooperating, consider what 
we may expect as the movement grows. 

But cooperation cannot take the place of 
Christianity. Although it does not reward 
greed and exploitation as does capitalism, it 
does not of itself take sin from men’s hearts. 
Instead of taking the place of Christianity, 
cooperatives need the guidance of God, the 
commitment to the highest, the ideals of 
love and service revealed in Christianity. 

In Britain, although nearly half the peo- 
ples buy from cooperatives, the leaders 
seem to have lost vision. They have kept 
prices up and so have not benefited the 
poorest people. Instead of using all the 
money available to build up a cooperative 
commonwealth, they invest more than half 
their enormous capital totally outside the 
movement, a great amount in capitalist en- 
terprises. 

It took a Christian prophet to expand 
the vision and to derive a theory from the 
examples of Denmark and Nova Scotia. Dr. 
Kagawa explains how with the sound base 
of consumers cooperatives, we may fit to- 
gether producers, marketing, credit, insur- 
ance, educational, and social welfare co- 
operatives to build the “cooperative state.” 

A common objection to cooperatives is 
that we might better concentrate our efforts 
on political methods. But what political sys- 
tem can function without it? In the Social 


Democratic states of Scandinavia coopera- 
tives are encouraged to take over distribu- 
tion and production. In the Communist 
states of the U.S.S.R. Lenin tried for three 
years to get along without consumers co- 
operatives, then invited them to start again 
in 1921. Now there are more consumers 
co-ops in the U.S.S.R. than in any other 
nation. The factory soviets and collective 
farms may be considered as producers co- 
operatives insofar as they are controlled 
democratically by the people who work in 
them. In disrupted China industrial co- 
operatives increased from one thousand in 
1931 to fifty thousand in 1938. 

To change the political system demo- 
cratically, the minds of the people must 
first be changed. Probably nothing is 
changing the Republican farmers of Amer- 
ica into Progressives, Farmer-Laborites, 
and Socialists as fast as is the educational 
program of the cooperative movement. A 
radical political change will be much easier 
on the people if they have a strong co- 
operative movement to help in the crisis. 

But some Christian churchmen say: “We 
are concerned with the religious needs of 
our people; the church cannot concern it- 
self with economics.” Kagawa said: 
“Somehow these two groups (cooperators 
and church people) must be brought toge- 
ther to the end that cooperatives become 
Christian and the churches become co- 
operative.” 

How much longer will churchmen think 
they can convert people to Christianity 
without demonstrating that we mean what 
we say and will help bring about a univer- 
sal brotherhood instead of causing the lit- 
tle ones to stumble by refusing to deliver 
them from the temptations of capitalism? 
Could Kagawa have converted 65,000 to 
Christianity in three years in the Kingdom 
of God movement had he not been help- 
ing the people solve their economic prob- 
lems? 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

which a fellowship of love and service 
springs to life. The Seminary with only a 
passion for service is no more than a corpse; 
the Seminary with only a devout piety is 
just a ghost. The Seminary can preach the 
Gospel to every creature only if it has both 
body and spirit together. 

Seminary ought to be a place in which 
the subject matter and method of presenta- 
tion of courses is governed by the passion 
for communion with God and fellowship 
and service to men. The Bible, theology, re- 
ligious education, philosophy—all ought 
not to be studied in the sort of academic 
way in which an engineer usually finishes 
his college English course. 

How, then, can the Seminary burn its 
idols? The only way is for the dominant 
motive not to be scholarship, techniques of 
education, nor acquaintance with obscure 
facts about Biblical structure, nor prepara- 
tion for preaching. It must be the conscious, 
continuous, determined search for God. 
Only so can students and faculty hope to 
be creative instruments for God in our 
time. 

No subject matter, however important or 
incidental, can stand in the way of such a 
passion; no professor will be dull and pe- 
dantic, no student narrow in vision. The 
Seminary will begin to be what it ought to 
be: a mirror reflecting its rays of light and 
life, touching lives of men and women in 
every part of the earth. 

What is there that students can do? 

There are at least four ways in which we 
can contribute to this goal and can begin 
to burn these idols. First of all, we can pray. 
For many of us prayer is unreal. It is some- 
thing for which we look to formulae of pen 
and print. Few of us have known what it is 
to wrestle with God. We need to learn to 
pray by regular efforts, and then we need 
to pray with all our strength. 

We can make our experience here at the 
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Seminary a present occasion for evangelism 
and missions. We need more than super- 
vised training in conducting a Sunday 
School class or in reading scripture from a 
pulpit. We need most of all inspiration and 
counsel that we may be doing our part in 
confronting every creature with the love of 
God as we know it in Jesus. 


We can get a new vision of the church. 
We can begin to look on the church as that 
fellowship of people within which has lived 
the communion of saints. We can begin to 
see it as an organization that gathers and 
nurtures and scatters into the work of the 
world those who see in Christianity the 
solution of all their problems and the way 
of life. We can begin to know the church 
as that instrument of God that must be 
made up of men and women whose entire 
energies are given to the love of God and 
the service of men. 


Finally, we can begin to look on Jesus 
not in a cold, abstract, historical fashion 
alone. Rather will he come to be a revela- 
tion of God and a revelation of life. Jesus 
came to give life. He came to show us a 
sublime way of life, but more important, 
he came to show the only really satisfying 
and practical way of life. Surely no person 
in the Seminary can do less than intensify 
his search with zeal for the unsearchable 
riches of life in Christ Jesus. 


What a truly marvelous experience it 
would be if each morning and evening we 
could so live in the presence of God and so 
hear the words of His Spirit that we would 
be enabled to enter into the significance for 
us of the life, teachings, suffering, death and 
life of Jesus! What boundless energies could 
be released from ourselves and enslaved for 
the building of God’s Kingdom! What an 
unimagineable deluge of power would 
burst into the life of the Christian church! 

What less can we work for? 


What more can we seek? 


(Continued from Page 28) 

Finally, but of fundamental impor- 
tance, is the fact that these purely personal 
problems cannot be separated from the 
wider social forces which are in large meas- 
ure responsible for them. Fears, loneliness, 
bitterness, grudges, morbid obsessions of 
guilt are not merely the result of the in- 
adequate spiritual and moral character of 
those who are deeply injured. Social forces 
help create the problem, and indeed help to 
determine the personality that meets them. 
For the ministry really to be effective, it 
must both relieve the problem itself and 
help to change the demonic forces in our 
own time that are helping to create such 
situations. We are all familiar with the re- 
lationship between mental and emotional 
anxieties and physical ailment; we know 
the results of bad housing and unemploy- 
ment on personality development. Just 
think for a moment of the great number 
and variety of personal maladjustment ris- 
ing from inadequate medical care! Surely 
if the Christian church has anything to 
offer to those who are troubled deeply by 
personal problems, it must have something 
to say and to do concerning those basic con- 
ditions both mental and physical, which 
prevent people from having “the more 
abundant life.” 

[The Council for the Clinical Training 
of Theological Students, Inc. offers each 
summer at various medical centers in this 
country a supervised training course, de- 
signed to furnish ministerial students with 
more intimate knowledge of the medical 
aspect of human problems. Work for the 
most part is with those in the general hos- 
pital, although contact is made with pa- 
tients in the neuro-psychiatric institute. 
Case histories are studied and discussed 
with competent supervisors in small semi- 
nars. Numerous trips are made to prisons 
and other mental hospitals in the neighbor- 
hood. } 
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moment’s notice the music most 
fitting for the church service, 
sermon, season, and every spe- 
cial occasion. $2.75 
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re-creates the lives of the proph- 
JOHN BAILLIE ets against the crucial events of 
their time, and illuminates their 


A profound and searching volume in which Doc- teachings. $2.00 { 


tor Baillie arrives at a settlement of a subject at * 


knowledge of God. All the competing views are 


considered thoroughly and in detail; and Doctor ) Spirit and 


of Jesus 


Baillie’s own conclusions illuminate the many 
far-reaching questions inherent in the subject that 


Message : the very center of religious belief—our human 


by MARTIN DIBELIUS by NICOLAS BERDYAEV 


Translated by F. C. GRANT A searching diagnosis of the spiritual distress of our times, 
) « ies its historical backgrounds, and its remedy—written with 

“Every student of form criticism must by all means make a Berdyaev’s characteristically stimulating insights, a cal | 
careful study of this book.” Christian Century. $2.00 and philosophical spc 


Personalities of the | 


y Old Testament 
D. C. MACINTOSH by FLEMING JAMES 


‘A keen and thought-provoking interpretation of Chris- “A magnificent example of modern scholarship . . . he lifts 

tianity as a social religion, and application of it to the en- the great personalities out of the mass of writings and pre- 

tire circle of our acute social problems.” George A. Coe. sents them to us as human beings.” Christian a Z 
$3.00 Religious Book Club Selection. 


at bookstores — Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
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CURRENT RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 
Reviews of Books by Baillie, Bowie, May, Dewey 


Revelation—General and 
Special 


The Knowledge of God by John Baillie, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1939, $2.50. 

This very able book, by one who was for four 
years professor of systematic theology at Union 
Seminary, is an invaluable addition to the liter- 
ature treating of Revelation, one of the central 
themes in present theological thought. The im- 
portance of Dr. Baillie’s treatment of the subject 
consists, to a considerable extent, in his upholding 
a general revelation of God to man with no less 
earnestness and vigor than he shows in affirming 
the special revelation of God in Christ. The author, 
indeed, makes it one of his main theses that all 
men have some knowledge of God and in some 
sense believe in Him. He compares the atheist to 
the solipsist. Just as the latter really believes in the 
existence of his fellowmen, though he professes to 
see no reason for so doing, so the former really 
believes in God even though he denies that he 
does. What the author would identify in the 
atheist as his implicit belief in God is his sense 
of moral obligation, or his attitude of real rever- 
ence, or his deep-seated gratitude, and the like. 

All men then, Dr. Baillie holds, are in some 
sense confronted with the transcendent holy God. 
Hence he criticizes Barth for teaching that men 
have no knowledge of God except through Christ 
because their natures have been totally corrupted 
through the Fall. He also criticizes Brunner for 
teaching that, because of the Fall, men retain 
only the form of the image of God, without con- 
tent. Since Baillie is very appreciative of much in 
the theology of Barth and Brunner, his searching 
criticism merits the careful attention of students 
of these theologians. 

A second part of Dr. Baillie’s book is concerned 
with the question whether our knowledge of God’s 
existence is a matter of inference, as the Neo- 
Thomists hold. On this question the author sides 
with St. Anselm, St. Bonaventure, and the up- 
holders of the ontological argument generally, as 
against St. Thomas Aquinas and those who place 
reliance upon the cosmological argument. How- 
ever, Dr. Baillie insists that the ontological argu- 
ment is not a proof of God by inference, but 
simply makes explicit the a priori element in the 
belief in God. : 

The reader will find Chapter IV, “The Urgent 
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Presence,” and Chapter V, “The Other Who Is 
Most Near,” richly rewarding. The latter chapter 
leads on to an interrelating of the ideas of Divine 
immanence and Divine transcendence; to the af- 
firmation that man participates in some degree in 
the Divine nature; and, in common with Baron 
von Hiigel, to a positive valuation of a mystical 
element in religion. The climax of Dr. Baillie’s 
thought is reached in the teaching that there is an 
‘indwelling of the Other” in man which has its 
fulfilment when, in response to the Divine revela- 
tion of love in Christ, the Holy Spirit inspires love 
for God in the believing soul. 

The balanced character of the author’s thinking 
is shown by his concluding this book with “the 
true office of argument.” As he has said at the 
outset (p. 15), “To say that there is something 
which we may take for granted is not to say that 
there is nothing which we must defend by argu- 
ment.” Argument is needed at least to make explicit 
what is intuitively present in our beliefs. Since 
the author has done this work elaborately in the 
area of Kant’s moral argument, should he not be 
equally ready to do a similar work in the area 
of the cosmological argument, as has been done 
in Nature, Man and God by Archbishop Temple, 
with whose thinking that of Dr. Baillie has many 
points of affiliation? 

W. LyMAN 


Common Prayer 


Lift Up Your Hearts by Walter Russell Bowie, 

The Macmillan Co., 1939, $1.25. 

It is customary today to speak of liturgical 
prayer as opposed to free prayer. But in this con- 
temporary use of the word liturgical an important 
element in the original meaning is lost. The first 
part of the word is derived from the Greek 
LEITOS, which means of the people and the 
second part from ERGON which means duties or 
services. It might be noted that the word LAOS, 
the people, from which we derive laity, is the 
Ionian equivalent of the Attic DEMOS, the root 
word for democracy, a linguistic parallel which 
offers suggestions for both the constitution of 
church order and for the relation of the church 
to the community. Thus etymologically the word 
liturgy or liturgical is one of the many words 
which emphasise the social character of the 
worshipping church. The Book of Common 


Prayer and-of Common Worship illustrate the genial to men and women, boys and girls of our 
same point. The church is a fellowship not only in own century.” This he has done extraordinarily 
the contemporary but in the historic sense. The well. The number of short prayers, suitable for 
individual Christian:can draw upon the common both public or private use, including those: writ- 
heritage of the past for the expression of his ten for the Christian year, show that the art of 
religious emotions and aspirations. making collects is not dead. Dr. Bowie’s collects 
But true common prayer is bound to express on consecration or for the Feast of the Epiphany, 
the varying as well as the constant needs, at- for instance, conform remarkably to Percy Dear- 
titudes and hopes of the worshipping group. For mer’s demand for classical form in his chapter on 
this reason the task of those who stand in the the art of making collects of his Bohlan lectures. 
priestly office of presenting the sacrifices and The collection also contains a number of prayers 
praises of men to God, is to be relevant without for definite occasions and for specific classes of 
being particular, to be definite in confession and people, as also private and family prayers, in- 
petition without being too concrete in detail. How cluding special prayers for children, some of the 
difficult it is to fulfill this task is proved by the latter being in poetic form. 
frequent failures, when either a mass of descrip- The final section of the book is a collection of 
tive verbiage or vague moralistic or pious phrases services and conducted meditations, comparable in 
bore the ears and irritate the souls of those who style and content to the well known collection: 
would worship freely and yet in community of “The Kingdom, The Power and the Glory.” Con- 
spirit. sidering the wide use and deserved popularity of 
Lift up Your Hearts, a collection of prayers for this collection, it is safe to predict a similar use- 
all sorts and occasions of man’s spiritual needs, fulness for Dr. Bowie’s services. His book will not 
individual and social, contains real liturgical only be read and used by many for private and 
material and is a most satisfying example of true parochial occasions but will also serve the purpose 
common prayer. As Dr. Bowie says in his preface of a guide in that most difficult of arts, the art 
he “wanted these prayers and services to breathe of common prayer. It will be a safe and valuable 
aspirations, hopes and faith which are not of one guide, as the restraint of expression and the choice 
time only but which are timeless” and yet to of words reveal the author as a poet as well as 
express them “in words that are natural and con- pastor. Ursuta M. Nresunr 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 


Retold from Genesis to Revelation in the Light of the Present Knowledge 
for Both the Young and the Mature 


By WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


Doctor Bowie is gifted with a style that is beautiful and dis- 
tinctive, and with a knowledge of the Bible that is up to the minute. 


“The Story of the Bible has been a great “An amazing volume. The value of this 
help in teaching a class of intermediates. work for young and old can hardly be over- 
So often while going to several reference stated. It makes delightful reading. It is 
books for detail I have come back to this vivid and scholarly.”—Prof. Adelaide Case, 
book for balance and proportion.”—Helen Columbia University, New York. 

Mar Wheeler. 
“A fine piece of work. . . . Doctor Bowie 

“It is the best thing of its kind I’ve ever has pitched the whole thing exactly right 
seen. The weaving in of the critical material for young people.”—Rev. Walden Pell, 2nd, 
is done very skillfully.’"—Prof. Erdman Headmaster, St. Andrew’s School, Middle- 
Harris, Columbia University. town, Delaware. 

Crown 8vo. 52 Chapters. 557 pages. Bibliography and index. Frontispiece and 19 illus- 
trations in color. Price, $2.60 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
150 Fifth Avenue 420 Plum Street 740 Rush Street 
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Personal Counseling 


The Art of Counseling by Rollo May, Cokesbury 
Press, 1939. 


The author, a graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary, summarizes in definite and useable form 
the suggestions as to the sources of personality dif- 
ficulty and as to methods of counseling which have 
grown out of his study in this country and in 
Europe and his experience as a counselor. Special 
attention is given to the difficulties in a superficial 
and neurotic type of religion and to the contribu- 
tion in the solution of personality problems of a 
“true” religious experience. While making use of 
the insights from the work of various European 
analytical psychologists, such as Freud, Adler, 
Kiinkel, Jung, and Rank, Mr. May has seemingly 
been influenced the most by the Adlerian view- 
point and especially by Fritz Kiinkel, particularly 
in his emphasis upon inferiority and insecurity and 
the consequent ego-striving as the center of per- 
sonality problems and in the place he gives to 
“clarification” and suffering in the’ treatment of 
personality difficulties. In his discussion of reli- 
gion, he follows a similar approach in emphasizing 
egocentricity as the center of the religious problem 
and in interpreting the experience of God in terms 
of those who make this diagnosis of the human 
predicament. The relation between this type of 
psychological and theological viewpoint is dis- 
cussed. 


It is important that the book shall be used as 
the author himself requests, as giving suggestions 
which the inexperienced counselor might use in 
developing his own approach and methodology, 
for Mr. May presents and illustrates so clearly his 
own viewpoints and methods that they could easily 
be copied by another person with the result of 
making his counseling mechanical. Even with Mr. 
May’s emphasis upon the unique character of 
every personality and his criticism of any deter- 
ministic conception, there. is some danger that an 
inexperienced counselor would conclude that per- 
sonality problems can be reduced to type and 
would not recognize sufficiently the complicated 
and varied character of personality difficulties. 
Particular caution is needed in regard to Mr. 
May’s repeated emphasis upon “empathy” or 
psychological identification of the counselor with 
the counselee for as followed by an inexperienced 
counselor, it could easily degenerate into practices 
to which the author rightly objects: either at- 
tempts to dominate the counselee and solve his 
problems for him or personal response to and 
emotional involvement with the counselee. 


Harrison 


Dewey on Democracy 


Freedom and Culture by John Dewey, Putnam’s, 
1939, $2.00. 


In a sense Freedom and Culture is merely a 
continuation, in his eightieth year, of the task 
which Professor Dewey set himself long ago; for 
he sees the stability of democracy as dependent 
upon interaction between a flexible human nature 
and the multifarious cultural conditions which 
largely determine the order and arrangement of 
native tendencies. Thus he ranges himself against 
two kinds of “inevitability”: one, which assumes 
that economic and political patterns are predeter- 
mined by the demands of an intractable “human 
nature”; the other, which sees these patterns as 
the outgrowth of some single social force. In con- 
crete terms, the author seeks to correct the 
ineptitudes of laissez faire without going over to 
totalitarianism or Marxism. 

Throughout the book, his main concern is with 
the American scene. He argues persuasively that 
our original organization for safeguarding democ- 
racy will not perpetuate itself mechanically. That 
freedom of individual enterprise which once 
guaranteed the “rights of man” is now seen to be, 
amidst the complexities of an industrial society, 
one of the basic threats against them. At the 
other extreme, Professor Dewey criticizes Marxism 
on the ground that it illegitimately ignores psycho- 
logical and moral factors, and exalts a theoretical 
generalization into a dogma which is incapable 
of being revised in the light of empirical observa- 
tion. 

The author’s positive views, however, make it ap- 
parent that he is much more adroit at setting 
problems than at answering them. His basic “solu- 
tion,” as always, is a proposal to let man make 
the most of his ability as a problem-solving animal. 
This “faith” in a plastic human nature assumes 
that scientific knowledge has the power to modify 
the ends which men strive to attain; but the as- 
sumption is vitiated by a failure to distinguish be- 
tween “science” as providing data for moral judg- 
ment and as constituting moral judgment. Only so 
can he retain his confidence that the “scientific at- 
titude” will furnish the new mores which we 
desperately need in order to ensure the proper use 
of our power over nature. One can agree that 
methods of persuasion and cooperative intelligence 
are most desirable, and yet feel that such a faith 
fails to provide adequate ethical guidance in a 
world of coercion and violence. Moreover, Profes- 
sor Dewey remains peculiarly blind to the causes 
of coercion and violence in so far as he continues 
to regard them merely as obdurate “hang-overs” 
from pre-scientific institutions and customs. 

Davi E. Roserts 


Recommendations 


(Recommendations by other faculty members 
will appear in later issues.) 


OLD TESTAMENT 
Prof. Fulius A. Bewer 


A Practical Grammar for Classical Hebrew by J. 
Weingren, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939, $3.50. 
Written by the Professor of Hebrew at Trinity 

College, Dublin. Clear, full explanations of the 

grammar and ample exercises. To be recommended. 


Isaias, Joseph Ziegler ed., Goettingen, 1939. 
Vol. XIV of the great edition of the Septua- 
gint of the Goettingen Society of Science, with an 
elaborate, extremely valuable introduction (pp. 
1-121), and text accompanied by a full critical 
apparatus. Indispensable for Old Testament study. 


Personalities of the Old Testament by Fleming 

James, Scribner’s, 1939, $3.00. 

A lively, interesting, full presentation of the 
leading personalities of the Old Testament in 
their literary and historical setting. A valuable 
book for students, ministers and others. 


The Prophets Tell Their Own Story by Elmer A. 
Leslie, Abingdon Press, 1939, $2.00. 
The pre-exilic prophets are represented in auto- 
biographical style. A novel and interesting way 
of making them live. 


Phophecy and Divination by Alfred Guillaume, 

Harper and Brothers, 1939, $5.00. 

Divination and prophecy, dreams and visions 
and ecstasy, magic and sorcery are treated in 
these Bampton Lectures for 1938 among the 
Sumerians, Babylonians, Arabs and Hebrews. A 
book of much information and insight. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
Prof. Frederick C. Grant 


The Religion of the New Testament by Ernest W. 
Parsons, Harper, 1939, $2.50. 
Really a New Testament Theology under an- 
other name, better written than most, and really 
up to date. 


The Gospels, their Origin and Growth by Donald 
W. Riddle, University of Chicago, 1939, $3.00. 
Combines the Chicago social-historical approach 

with Form Criticism. Extremely suggestive. 


The Message of fesus Christ by Martin Dibelius, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939, $2.50. 
Restorations of the Gospel “Pericopes” as they 

circulated during the oral period. 


Jesus by Martin Dibelius. 

A little book summing up Dr. Dibelius’ re- 
searches to date; answers the charge (or suspicion!) 
that Form Criticism is merely destructive. 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH AND 

DEMOCRACY 

Gregory Vlastos 
Does our Christian faith have anything to 
say about the struggle going on around us, 
a life-and-death struggle as it is for so many 
of our fellows? Does our faith tend to detach 
us from it or to send us into it with greater 
devotion, clearer direction, and steadier re- 
sources than those who are in it with another 
faith or with no faith? Dr. Vlastos writes a 
brilliant, timely, and challenging book as he 
answers these questions. It is the tenth in 
the popular series of Hazen Books on Reli- 
gion. Remember your friends with a com- 
plete set of the Hazen Books. 50c each 


THREE TRUMPETS SOUND 
Allan A. Hunter 

In three stirring narratives, Allan 
Hunter captures the driving power of 
Kagawa, Gandhi, and Schweitzer. He 
reveals their human weaknesses and 
their common spark: they made the 
lives of others more worthwhile. 
Through these skilful pictures, the au- 
thor gives his readers fresh direction 
and hope for their own lives. Good 
reading, fascinating stories, Christian 


living to be followed. $1.50 


THE ETERNAL QUEST 
William A. Gifford 
A book of individual and corporate worship 
for seekers after a Christian Commonwealth. 
Twelve complete services that give life and 
breath to the age-long quest for an enduring 
society. Aesthetic: and devotional, yet ex- 
ceedingly simple and suitable for common 
worship. Each service can be completed in 
twenty-five minutes. “Written with awareness 


of problems of youth in the present age. . . .” 
—Christian Century. $1.00 
A BOOK OF PRAYERS FOR 
YOUTH 
j. S. Hoyland 


Ready for Christmas use is this first 
American edition of a book that has 
gone into fourteen printings in Eng- 
land. Its American publication is un- 
dertaken to meet repeated demands 
for it. It contains more than 100 pray- 
ers written to express the searchings 
for God by men belonging to several 
different religious systems. $1.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue - New York, N. Y. 


Form Criticism by E. B. Redlich, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1939, $2.25. 

An introduction to the new method. Not very 
Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of Jesus 

by Amos N. Wilder, Harper Brothers, 1939. 

$2.50. 

Deals with the problem of the interpretation of 
Jesus’ ethics set by the unsettled further (or 
initial) problem of eschatology. Holds that the real 
sanction was not the eschatological scheme but the 
nature of God. 


Origins of the Gospels by Floyd V. Filson, Abing- 
don, 1938, $2.00. 
By the translator of Otto’s Kingdom of God 
and Son of Man. Excellent for orientation. 


CHURCH HISTORY 
Prof. Cyril C. Richardson 


Environmental Factors in Christian History edi- 
ted by McNeil, Spinka and Willoughby, Chicago 
Univ. Press, 1939, $4.00. 

A series of twenty-two essays presented to Dr. 
S. J. Case. The subjects are taken from the whole 
range of Christian History, the authors attempting 
to show the extent to which current social and 
intellectual movements have influenced Christian 
thought and practice. Particularly noteworthy are 
Dr. McNeil’s essay on “The Feudalization of the 
Church” and Dr. Haydon’s on “The Influence of 
Medieval Judaism on Christianity.” 


Mohammed and Charlemagne by H. Pirenne, tr. 
from French by B. Miall, Norton, 1939, $3.50. 
The crowning achievement of a great historian. 

Dr. Pirenne works out in detail his famous thesis 

that the rise of Medieval Civilization was due 

more to the Mohammedan invasions than to the 

Barbarian. 


The Crisis of the Reformation by Norman Sykes, 
Unicorn Press, 1938, 3s, 6d. 

An excellent short account of the main develop- 
ments of the Reformation. It is readable, accurate, 
at times penetrating—and a miracle ef compres- 
sion. An admirable introduction for students and 
laity. 

The Medieval Contribution to Political Thought 
by A. P. D’Entreves, Oxford Press, 1938, $3.00. 
A much-needed book for English readers on the 

constructive synthesis of Aquinas, the destructive 

criticism of Marsilius, and the attempt of Hooker 
to formulate the bases of a Christian society for 
the Reformation England. 


The Rise of Puritanism (1570-1643) by W. Hal- 
ler, Columbia, 1038, $4.50; Tudor Puritanism 
by M. Knappen, Chicago, 1938, $4.00; Puri- 
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tanism and Liberty by Woodhouse, A. S. P., 

1938, $3.75. 

Three important contributions to the history of 
Puritanism. The review of Dr. Haller’s book in 
The Review of Religion (Nov. 1939, pp. 74-82) 
by Christina Garrett is noteworthy, especially for 
her stress on the affinities between the Puritans 
and the Dominicans. 


The Gateway to the Middle Ages by E. S. Duckett, 
Macmillan, 1938, $5.00. 
A fresh and careful account of the intellectual 
and spiritual history of the sixth century for the 
general reader. 


National Socialism and the Roman Catholic 
Church by N. Micklem, Oxford Press, 1939, 
$3.00. 

A penetrating and well documented account of 
the conflict between National Socialism and the 

Roman Catholic Church, 1933-1938. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
Prof. Eugene W. Lyman 


From Morality to Religion by W. G. De Burgh, 
London, MacDonald and Evans, 1938, 12s 6d. 
These Gifford Lectures of 1938 form a work 

of basic importance which criticizes the prevalent 

irrationalism of our time, and lays the foundation 
for a Christian philosophy. 


Social Religion by D. C. Macintosh, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1939, $3.00. 
A valuable study of the social implications of 
the Gospel of Jesus. 


Naturalism by J. B. Pratt, Yale University Press, 

1939, $2.00. 

A timely study in which the author discrimi- 
nates between dogmatic naturalism and critical 
naturalism. The former he rejects, and the latter 
he accepts and interprets in the light of principles 
established in his important metaphysical work, 
Personal Realism (Macmillan, 1937). 


Theories of Religious Experience by J. M. Moore, 

Round Table Press, 1938, $3.00. 

Those who acknowledge a spiritual debt to 
William James, Rudolph Otto, and Henri Bergson 
should read this clear and judicious treatment of 
their conceptions of religious experience by Dr. 
Moore, professor at Hamilton College, alumnus of 
Union Seminary, class of 1933. 


What Is Man? by R. L. Calhoun, Hazen Books 
of Religion, Association Press, 1939, $.50. 

All should own this little book. It assesses the 
teachings of science and philosophy about man 
and interprets him from the point of view of the 
regenerative energy liberated among men through 
Jesus Christ. 


THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
BOOK SERVICE | 


offer two Christmas gifts 
that are beautiful all the year. 


E BOOK OF PHOTO- 

GRAPHS of the Seminary, 
14”x11”, containing forty lovely 
photographs of the Seminary. The 
appropriate gift to Union students, 
past and present. A gift of intrinsic 
and enduring value. ...........- $2.50 


CHRIST AND THE FINE ARTS 
By Cynthia Pearl Maus 


For Teachers, Superintendents and Depart- 
ment Leaders; for Parents and Children. 
(BRST AND THE FINE ARTS is not 

only a collection of art reproductions, 
hymns, poems, and stories. It is also carefully 
arranged chronologically to follow the main 
periods in the life of Christ. 

Miss Maus offers a book that is at once a 
source book on the life of Christ and a guide 
to building worship programs for Juniors, 
Intermediates, and Young People that will 
enrich any curriculum. $3.95 


The BOOK SERVICE is equipped to supply any book in print, and has been 
successful in locating many which have become out of print. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR PATRONAGE 
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THEOLOGY 
Prof. Henry P. Van Dusen 


Our Knowledge of God by John Baillie, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1939, $2.50. 

A discerning analysis and discussion of the much 
mooted issues in religious epistemology. The 
Barthian view of revelation is appreciatively but 
incisively criticized. From that starting point, the 
argument advances to its own constructive posi- 
tion. (See page 38 for a full review.) 


Man In Revolt by Emil Brunner, tr. by Olive 

Wyon, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939, $6.00. 

In the judgment of the author, and of numer- 
ous reviewers, this is Professor Brunner’s most 
mature and important work. It deals with perhaps 
the most discussed problem of Christian theology 
in the recent period. 


Spirit and Reality by Nicolas Berdyaev, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1939, $3.00. 

This latest addition to the shelf -of Berdyaev’s 
works to be rendered into English deals with the 
pivotal concepts of his theology. It is therefore 
more than usually significant. 


From Morality To Religion by W. G. De Burgh, 
Gifford Lectures at the University of St. 
Andrews in 1938, Macdonald & Evans, London, 
1938, $4.00. 

A discriminating but insistent plea for a return 
to the more comprehensive, platonic recognition 
of reason, and for the reconciliation of faith and 
logic within this larger reason. Within this per- 
spective, the mutual relations of morality and 
religion are examined. 


Swedish Contributions To Modern Theology by 
Nels F. S. Ferre, Harper and Brothers, 1939, 
$2.50. 

This book provides a very useful introduction to 
current theology in Sweden. It is not an exposi- 
tion of individual men or alternative schools, but 
rather a development of the fundamental view- 
point characteristic of current Swedish theology 
in general and the school of Lund in particular. 


The Authority of the Faith, Madras Series, Vol. I 
of seven, International Missionary Council, 
1939, $7.50 for seven volumes. 

The first volume in the projected seven volume 
library of “the post-Madras series.” The eight 
essays grew out of the discussions at Madras on 
the relation of Christianity to non-Christian faiths 
and are by writers who participated in the two 
sections of the Conference dealing with this issue. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Prof. Harrison S. Elliott 


The Educational Work of the Church by Nevin 
C. Harner, Abingdon, 1939. 


A discriminating and illuminating discussion of 
the program of the church for children and young 
people, with special emphasis upon the opportunity 
and responsibility of the minister. Written by the 
Professor of Christian Education at the Lancaster 
Theological Seminary, who did his doctor’s work 
at Union Theological Seminary-Teachers College. 


The Church School Superintendent by Philip C. 
Jones, Abingdon, 1939. 


One of the most experienced and able directors 
of religious education in the field, Associate 
Minister of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church and Lecturer on Religious Education and 
Psychology at Union Theological Seminary, makes 
available in this book the results of his own ex- 
perience. There is a discussion of the problems of 
the Church School, including organization; deter- 
mining the curriculum; discovering, enlisting, 
supervising, and training teachers; the work of 
the Church School superintendent; and providing 
the conditions for worship. Foreword by Dr. 
George A. Buttrick. | 


Children’s Worship in Church School by Jeanette 
E. Perkins, Harper and Brothers, 1939. 


A rich and useable collection of stories, poems, 
songs, and other material for children’s worship, 
topically arranged. The author, who is Supervisor 
of the Primary Department of the Riverside 
Church School, makes available some of the 
results of her long and significant experience in 
the conduct of children’s worship. 


The Happy Family by John and Ruth Monroe 
Levy, Alfred A. Knopf, 1938. 


One of the best books which has appeared on 
family life. The crdinary problems of every family 
in husband-wife and parent-child relationships 
are discussed by a psychiatrist and his psychologist 
wife. A scintillating style and particularly illumi- 
nating illustrations. 


Character Education in a Democracy by S. R. 
Slavson, Association Press, New York, 1939. 
The present factors which must be taken into 

account in education for a democratic form of 

life are described and appraised, and the pos- 
sibilities of an integrated type of education in 
school, church, and social agencies are explored. 

“In penetrating and practical discussions, the 

author helps the reader to translate democracy 

into specific educational techniques.” 


New Macmillan Books 


LIFf UP YOUR HEARTS 


By WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


This ideal book of prayers contains prayers and litanies which will provide inspira- 
tion for church worship or personal devotion. Included are prayers for special days 
and occasions and special prayers and litanies for the use of young people. The 
author, former rector.of Grace Church, New York, and now professor at Union 
Theological Seminary, has sought to have these prayers and services “breathe the 
aspirations, hopes and faith which are not of one time only, but are timeless.” 


LIVE FOR TOMORROW 
By RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


On the basis of his extensive experience with 
people from all walks of life, Dr. Sockman 
discusses practical ways of making a per- 
sonal adjustment to the complex social life 
of today. “A truly helpful guide for every- 
one faced with modern personal problems.” 
—The Pulpit Cigest. $1.50 


SUFFERING, HUMAN 
AND DIVINE 
By H. WHEELER ROBINSON 


Dr. Robinson realistically studies the prob- 
lem of suffering, both physical and spiritual, 
and discusses its many phases. In a deeply 
spiritual and convincing manner, he shows 
how suffering may be transformed to streng- 
then character. This book is of vital interest 
to the theological professor and student. 

$2.00 


$1.25 


THEIR FUTURE IS NOW 
By ERNEST M. LIGON 


Here is a wealth of information on the de- 
velopment of Christian personality in our 
youth. The author sets forth definite goals 
for character development and presents a 
new method in character education, based 
on careful scientific research and illustrated 
with helpful case studies. ...............--- $2.50 


THE OPENING DOORS 
OF CHILDHOOD 
By LEWIS J. SHERRILL 


This practical guide-book degls with the 
everyday needs of the child's grow- 
ing personality. The author vividly describes 
many actual experiences with problems of 
children and shows how they may be met 
squarely. “The best book on the child’s 
‘inner experience of God’.”—The Minister. 

$1.75 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Cokesbury Good Books 


She Ct of Counseling 
By ROLLO MAY 


“One of the most stimulating books in the gen- 
eral field of religion and health which has appeared 
in some years. . . . It is divided into three sections 
dealing respectively with underlying principles, 
practical steps, and ultimate considerations. .. . 
Utilization of illustrations from experience increases 
the book’s value. . . . The book is emotionally hon- 
est, has a case to state, and states it simply and 
well. One wishes the theologians might read it.”— 
Christendom. $2 


Men of Power 


By FRED EASTMAN 


Four Volumes Now Ready 


Vol. I: Tuomas JEFFERSON; CHaARLEs Dicx- 
ENS; MATTHEW ARNOLD; Louris. PASTEUR. 

Vol. II: Francis or Assist; LEONARDO DA 
Vinci; JoHN Mitton; Ouiver CroMwELL. 

Vol. III: BENJAMIN FRANKLIN; RALPH WALDO 
Emerson ; GeorGe Fox; Darwin. 

Vol. IV: AsraHam Lincotn; Leo Totsroy; 
Joun Burroucus; GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


“A distinctive method in treatment of biogra- 
phy.”—Christian Century. “Their hold upon the 
reader arises from the crystal-like analysis of the 
individual treated.”—The Chronicle. 


Each volume, $1.50 


She First Five Centuries of 


the Church By JAMES MOFFATT 


“The crucial historical points are made to stand 
out so vividly that one cannot miss them, and the 
reader’s historical imagination is kindled in a way 
that enables him to feel the great currents of 
thought and life.”—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 
“Dr. Moffatt has produced an encyclopedia of in- 
formation.”—Christian Century. “A distinguished 
contribution.”—-Religion in Life. $2 


FIFTY-FIVE STORY SERMONS 


Ladders to the Sun 
By WAYNE A. NICHOLAS 


These brief but meaningful story sermons supply 
pastors, teachers, and parents alike with excellent 
themes and materials for reaching boys and girls. 

Some of the Themes: I Know a Secret, BEES 
AND Boys, Sinc ALLELUvIA, Sinz Cera, A Day For 
REMEMBERING, THE GREATEST Victory, Con- 
SIDER THE Livies, THE Bripdce Burpers, Pic- 
TURES IN THE Free, AN AMIABLE CHILD. 

$1.50 


COKESBURY PRESS 


Nashville 


She Worlds Religions: 


A ‘SHORT HISTORY 


By CHARLES S. BRADEN 


“A great deal of information, in very readable 
form, for every one who wishes to consult some of 
the fundamental informational material in the field 
of comparative religion.”—Theological Monthly. 

“Sound scholarship has gone into this book. It is 
a veritable ‘Reader’s Digest’ of Religions, and may 
be used confidently by students and laymen.”— 
Journal of Bible and Religion. $1.50) 


Christianity and the 


Creative Quests 
By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 


“The theme is the master quest of the human 
spirit: our search for meanings that will save life 


from the paralysis of doubt and defeat. . . . The 
author studies the literature which is a record of 
this quest, and has much to say that is pertinent to/™ 
our situation today. . . . For those who wish to 
compass what is essential if our thinking is to out- 
ride the confusions of the present, these lectures) 
will be helpful.”—Australian Christian World. $2 


Recoveries in Religion : 
By RALPH W. SOCKMAN) 


The keen commentaries of this book center 
themselves around these themes: THE RECOVERY 
or AUTHORITY, THE RECOVERY OF BALANCE, THE] 
Recovery oF RADIANCE, THE RECOVERY OF) 
Power, THE RECOVERY OF PREACHING. “One can 
only wish that all the clergy could read it, and be} 
saved by its wise counsels from sterile negations.”) 
—The Chronicle. 


What Men Cre Asking 
By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN) | 


The Question: Where Can We Start in Ourll 
Religious Thinking Today? Of What Use Is Rea 
ligion? Can We Know God? Is Fesus Authoritag 
tive? What Is Spirituality? What Do We Mean) 
by God? “This book answers vital questions about} 
religion directly and positively, with charm and 
winsomeness and with apt allusion and effectively 
quotation.” —The Intercollegian. $1 


She Minister; His World and 


His Work By WM. ADAMS BROWN 


“This is a significant and timely contribution toj 
the literature of Practical Theology. The author 
says informative and useful things out of the ful 
ness of his learning and experience to fortify min§ 
isters in the face of a certain modern challenge tommy 
faith.” —Expository Times. sty 


At the Union Theological | 
Seminary Bookstore! 


